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Commissioner Visits Mexico 
In Interest of Reciprocal 
Educational Relationships 


In response to an official invitation of the Mexican Government extended ihrough 
His Excellency Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Mexican Minister of Education, and the 
American Ambassador in Mexico, the Honorable George S. Messersmith, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker, accompanied by Dr. John C. Patterson, Chief, Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, spent 6 days in Mexico, 
beginning September 4. The purpose of the visit was to enable the Minister and the 
Commissioner and their associates to exchange views with respect to reciprocal 
educational relationships between the two countries. 

To this end some definite plans were developed, one of the most important of which 
was the recommendation to their respective Governments that a continuing Mexican- 
American Joint Commission on Educational Exchange, to consist of three people from 
each country, be established. It is the plan that the Joint Commission shall meet 
twice each year to develop policies and programs in the field of education which will 
be mutually helpful to the two countries. 

Following are Dr. Torres Bodet’s statement and Dr. Studebaker’s response pre- 
sented at the Mexican Minister’s official luncheon given in honor of the United States 
Commissioner in Mexico City, September 5. 
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Welcome to the United 
States Commissioner 
of Education 


will derive a deeper and a finer under- 
standing of the fundamental aspects of 
our life. 

These aspects are not in themselves 
political; nor, can it be said of them that 
they affect directly the development of 
the foreign relations of our peoples. 
Nevertheless, it must be made clear that 
the future in general of those relations 
will never properly develop, unless we 
grant to the educational matters we are 
studying now the very careful attention 
which they merit. 

Of what value indeed, would be friend- 
ship between the American peopies if 
we were to accept a friendship built on 
the shifting sands of changing political 
interests or on the ephemeral conces- 
sions of temporal economic arrange- 


(By Dr. TorrRES BODET) 


Today we have the pleasure of wel- 
coming a distinguished guest of our 
country: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Our visitor’s background as an edu- 
cator speaks for itself and is his best 
credential. Dr. Studebaker has come to 
Mexico at our invitation, which was ex- 
tended some time ago, to examine with 
us certain problems which are of in- 
terest to both nations, and from a satis- 


factory solution of these problems there (Turn to page 3) 
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Keep Faith With America’s 
Children—Urges Teacher 


More than 90,000 beginning teachers come to our Nation’s classrooms each new 
school year, according to statistical reports for normal years. These new teachers 
bring fresh vision, ideals, earnestness, vigor—in the measure only that they them- 
selves possess such qualities. They will keep them in the measure only that they 
themselves courageously hold on to that which is good. The following paragraphs 
are published from a letter written by a “beginning teacher” after a fortnight of 
service in the public schools. The kind of world we have—in our homes, in our 
communities, in our country—depends largely wpon the ability of teachers and 
parents to “keep faith with America’s children.” 

KHOR 

It has been a fortnight since I assumed the role of schoolmaster. My enthusiasm 
and delight are unabated as a result of that period of probation. I have already 
become so closely and indissolubly attached to my young charges, that a life-long 
interest in their future character and life will be mine. 

To my deep regret two of my most promising lads have gone. They moved to 
another school district. One of them, little “Walty,” an uncommonly bright boy— 
charged to the muzzle with activity, nerve and fighting spirit—was quickly a favorite. 
My heart was touched with sadness when he came to get his books to go. I still 
have 17. Two new ones appeared to fill the gap. They can’t adequately fill the gap 
though, because I believe that ‘“‘Walty” has many potentialities wrapped up in his 
young soul. He was not yet 10, but so alert and sensible I shall always remember him 
and be solicitous for his future welfare. 

But I must tell you of another; of a sweet, winsome, attractive little girl that I 
love. She has short and pretty locks which hang loosely about her head; wears a 
white dress with black belt; and is as neat and gay, as pure and innocent as a budding 
flower. She reads with much eloquence, “Tan de dood durl . . .” and then she smiles 
at me, beautiful ripples in the stream of innocence, when I praise her droll effort. 
She is 7 years old and her name is Gladys. I know other girls of that name and it 
seemed not unusual; now, however, “Gladys” is emblematical in my mind to sweet- 
ness, purity, and innocent trust. 

But in her class there is another quite her opposite. A little, timid boy, carrying 
on his puny shoulders the shameful and heavy load of parental neglect. I pray for 
little George. He is so unfortunate. He is dull and slow to learn; has faults of 
articulation and speech which I fear will never be corrected; will not play with other 
boys—indeed is an object for a teacher’s patience and consecration. I hope to be 
able to help the poor child this winter by constant interest, attention, encouragement, 
praise, or whatever else tact and conscientious effort can bring into use. 

I have 4 in the sixth, 3 in the seventh, and 1 in the eighth grade. They have thus 
far disclosed only ordinary possibilities but they are by no means below average. 
I would like to write a detailed character sketch of each one but time does not permit. 

There is one thing standing in the forefront of all the impressions I have received 
thus far; the great need of the cooperation of the home in the proper education of 
the child. The atmosphere into which the child is born, reared, and molded means 
so much to that child. It is hard, in most cases impossible, to escape the stamp of 
early home environment. What sinners are those parents who transmit the heritage 
of vulgarity and intemperance to their helpless and choiceless progeny! I have 
4 pupils of the same family who have such a heritage. Each morning they issue from 
a home where virtue, refinement, and integrity are wanting. They are careless in 
their appearance and coarse in their speech. They stagger unconsciously under the 
blight transmitted by a former generation. A love for learning and culture is never 
inspired by or in theirhome. They are sent to school, I suppose, to be gotten rid of, 
and then attend very irregularly. In the youngest, a boy of 7, I have considerable 
hope. He seems bright and eager to learn. I am going to give my school, though 
small, the best I have to give, and I, too, shall try to grow in vision and in strength, 
to the fullest stature of service to mankind. I shall keep faith with America’s 


children. 


wy. 
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(From page 1) 


ments? It Would be in the long run a 
Strategic alliance subject to the even- 
tualities of success or failure; a defense 
formula, doubtless worth while for the 
period of time during which the eyes see 
only the bloody light which strives in 
the reflections from swords. But that 
defensive formula is not in itself the 
total expression of the creative solidarity 
to which we look forward. It would be 
very depressing to believe that solidarity 
in the new world is possible only in the 
face of threats of discord and under the 
emblem of extermination. Because on 
the other hand when we listen to the 
heartbeat of our Hemisphere, we note 
that it is an energetic beat of hope and 
an endless pulsation of humanity. 

Associated as we have been during 
the most painful crisis through which 
civilization has passed in centuries, we 
must think of extolling and guarantee- 
ing that civilization against the threat 
of war. And upon becoming aware of 
the enormous responsibilities which fall 
to our lot, we recognize that it is not by 
building up transitory political combina- 
tions that we will succeed in consolidat- 
ing the inner structure of our destiny 
because as Penelope—who unraveled by 
night on her loom that which she had 
woven during the day—life is in the 
habit of dissolving in the shadows many 
precarious combinations, and the colors 
which for a moment adorned them leaves 
only the outline of stark reality. 


To Better Our Reality 


It is to this end, to better our reality, 
to which we must dedicate ourselves lu- 
cidly, converting into active truths the 
most profound ethical obligations; puri- 
fying our trust, eliminating our suspi- 
cions and endeavoring that the material 
interdependence of our efforts not be- 
come a substitute for the harmony of 
our rights and the essential equilibrium 
of our cultures. 

To accomplish so plausible an aim we 
shall find no better element than educa- 
tion. In America—in all of America and 
not only in Mexico and in the United 
States—there is need of a serene draw- 
ing together of spirits, a most just under- 
standing of what we are and a commu- 
nity of moral principles with regard to 
what we are attempting to make of this 
continent, not through a formal conven- 
tion destined to lie in the dead silence of 
archives, but rather through that tacit 
agreement of peoples which is the most 
efficacious and durable of treaties, the 


one which is sealed in blood: the faith of 
America in the function of liberty. 

To respect that tacit agreement there 
is much which can be done in all our 
schools, awakening in the students a con- 
tinental consciousness which will not 
admit the triumph of force without rea- 
son, oppression of the humble by the 
rich, the disdain of the white man for 
the Indian or for the Negro, discrimina- 
tion of races and classes, and privileges 
of technique and power. 

The democracies, which have purified 
all their original postulates in sacrifice, 
know now that the concepts of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity are not exclu- 
sively important words of our lexicon, 
but rather ideals which no one with 
impunity may defraud and which take 
on increasing value whenever they flour- 
ish in the hearts of men, as the result 
of impressions received in their youth 
through the vital medium of education. 

Only the generalization of those ideals 
will permit peoples to have a sincere un- 
derstanding of each other. And knowl- 
edge as we desire it can only be advanced 
through a human cultural integration 
based on coherent methods of educa- 
tion. The triumph which the Nazi- 
Fascist powers achieved during the first 
phases of this war when in a period of 
a few months they enslaved numerous 
countries which subscribed in their civil 
institutions to the democratic regime, 
was not, as the dictators thought, histor- 
ical proof that democracy was in the last 


.Stages of decrepitude and corruption, but 


rather the product of warlike force ac- 
cumulated through an unhappy mystical 
philosophy of domination and, in certain 
instances, the proof that democracy 
eannot function rapidly where peoples 
and governments fail to be interested 
in renovating it and enlivening it day 
by day in the hearts of the next genera- 
tion. 

A nation, no matter how democratic 
it may believe itself, which does not bring 
up its youth to have faith in the redeem- 
ing power of democracy, will not be in 
an effective position to defend democ- 
racy. It is for this reason that we con- 
sider it of urgent necessity that the edu- 
cational systems of the continent and 
of the whole world be focused upon a 
constructive plane which will teach edu- 
cators to believe that the perpetuation 
of national life—this being the most 
noble of duties—depends on the order 
prevailing in international relations; 
that only in the achievement of freedom 
for all does the freedom of the individual 
prosper and that absolute security for 
any individual will never exist, while 
within certain frontiers, that which is 





considered commendable—and, even, 
just—represents beyond those borders 
tears, evil, backwardness, shame and 
grief, slavery and misery, disgrace and 
desolation. 

We must teach the new generations to 
believe zealously in democracy. But we 
will never achieve this aim completely, 
if we do not give them the definite means 
of proving it to themselves, and if we 
do not teach them, at the same time, 
to distinguish concisely between de- 
mocracy based entirely on words, under 
whose wing imperialism prospers, and 
the lucid, the sincere democracy, which 
does not have two systems of weights and 
measurements. 


On the Human Plane 


The peace for which we strive will be 
of short duration, if we do not make 
it indivisible, and if we do not attempt 
to insure it against future dangers: in 
political questions, through absolute re- 
spect for the inalienable rights of each 
sovereign nation; in practical matters, by 
means of an economic collaboration 
which will guarantee the autonomous de- 
velopment of each community and, in 
cultural relations, by means of a uni- 
versal understanding which does not 
limit the national characteristics ofeach 
individual, but places him on a supreme 
and unchangeable sphere: on the human 
plane. 

Anything that Mexico and the rest 
of the nations of this Hemisphere may 
do to understand each other on the basis 
of this liberal principle of education, will 
strengthen the bonds of our human re- 
lations. For this reason, Dr. Studebaker, 
and because I know that that desire for 
mutual understanding characterizes yous 
work, I have the certainty that your 
visit to my country, will be not only a 
source of satisfaction for the educators 
of the Mexican Republic, but also a great 
opportunity to bring about close intel- 
lectual relations between our peoples. 
Prophesying your visit as such, I express 
to you in the name of the Government 
of Mexico, the warmest welcome and 
hope for the success of your activities in 
the furtherance of education in the great 
friendly democratic nation which you 
represent among us with such sincere 
dignity. 


International 
Educational Relations 
(By Dr. STUDEBAKER) 


First of all I wish to express upon be- 
half of the educators and the Govern- 
ment of the United States my deep 
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appreciation of the many courtesies 
extended me by your Minister of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, by his 
Official staff and others who have con- 
trived to make my second visit to your 
great country and its delightful capital 
so pleasant and so memorable. 

I should like to express appreciation 
also to the Hon. George S. Messersmith 
and those of the U. S. Embassy here who 
suggested this return visit. I do not 
know how many of you realize that Dr. 
Messersmith is at once both a distin- 
guished diplomat and a distinguished 
member of my own profession, the great 
profession of education. 

I like to recall how when I was a young 
man in college preparing myself for 
teaching as a career I used to read with 
avidity and great respect certain 
scholarly articles that appeared from 
time to time in the educational periodi- 
cals of that day; and how, not infre- 
quently, I would read something written 
by Superintendent of Schools Messer- 
smith, a member of the State Board of 
Education in the State of Delaware. 
And although for 30 years now he has 
been a servant of his people and their 
Government in consular and diplomatic 
posts around the globe, and so might be 
assumed by some persons not to have 
been engaged, strictly speaking, in the 
practice of the profession in which he 
first gained distinction, Dr. Messersmith 
has, in my opinion, really been doing a 
distinguished educational job all the 
while. For he has been working con- 
sistently all these years toward the de- 
velopment of greater sympathy and 
better understanding between nations 
and peoples through the helpful facilita- 
tion he has given to a variety of educa- 
tional and cultural interchanges. 

I well remember the thrilling experi- 
ence last October when I visited in com- 
pany with my esteemed friend, Senor 
Guillermo Bonilla Segura, one of the cul- 
tural missions that are so successfully 
demonstrating the vitalizing power of a 
devoted and coordinated educational 
service in improving the standards of liv- 
ing, the health, and the recreational and 
cultural life of isolated rural communi- 
ties. 

I well remember, too, my excitement 
in glimpsing your great and ancient Na- 
tional University here in Mexico City 
and my amazement on being told that it 
had already graduated many thousands 
of scholars and savants at a time when 
our own earliest universities in the 
United States—Harvard University and 
the College of William and Mary—were 
not yet founded, 








I remember with real pleasure and 
profit my visit to your large and thriving 
National Polytechnic Institute. What 
an augury for the accelerated technical 
and scientific progress of the Mexican 
people the Institute represents, with its 
magnificent plant and equipment and 
its thousands of eager students, both 
old and young. 

And then I remember with genuine 
inspiration the new and lovely little rural 
school high in your beautiful mountains 
to which I went. I shall never forget 
the justifiable pride with which the re- 
sponsible men and officials of the village 
escorted me from room to room showing 
me there, in the midst of antiquity, the 
most modern facilities for the education 
of little children and youth. 

And now, during my second visit, I 
have had the great satisfaction :f hear- 
ing about many of my fellow teachers, my 
own countrymen, studying under your 
professors, mingling with your people 
and absorbing something of the richness 
of your culture as they prepare them- 
selves to return to their classrooms in 
the United States, each a better teacher 
of your beautiful language and each a 
personal ambassador of understanding 
and good will between our peoples. 

So it is that as a result of both of my 
visits to your historic land with its rich 
culture, its lovely upland valleys, its vivid 
skies and its kindly people, I have be- 
come even more firmly convinced than 
ever both as to the values to be de- 
rived from a vital program of cultural 
and educational interchange between our 
two great countries; a program that will 
serve to demonstrate to the world the im- 
portance for international understand- 
ing and good will of international edu- 
cational relations conducted upon the 
basis of mutual cooperation and full 
reciprocity. I am confirmed in this con- 
viction the more as I remember the 
words of President Avila Comacho when 
he welcomed President Roosevelt at 
Monterrey in April of last year: “If the 
theory of the Good Neighbor can be 
verified with efficacy anywhere,” said 
he, “it is precisely by the fact that our 
lands adjoin and face each other. Our 
successes and our mistakes will be enor- 
mously significant in future because they 
will not only be the successes and the 


mistakes of Mexico and the United 


States but also an example and an en- 
couragement or a disappointment to the 
whole of America.” 


A Word of Caution 


Now, may I, with your indulgence, 
point out what seem to me to be some 
of the major elements in a program of 









education for international amity and 
understanding that might serve as “an 
example and an encouragement” not 
alone to the whole of America but to the 
whole of the world as well. When I do 
so with particular reference to the 
United States and Mexico, it is with the 
implication, of course, that similar pro- 
grams worked out between the United 
States or Mexico and other nations on 
a basis of equality need not differ greatly 
in their broad outlines. 

Before proceeding, however, to outline 
my ideas concerning a program of Inter- 
national Educational Relations for the 
United States, let me pause to enter a 
word of caution as a preface for what 
I am about to say. The word of cau- 
tion is this: There appear to me to be 
two grave dangers that threaten as we 
come to grips with problems of arrang- 
ing for the future peace, security, and 
progress of the world family. 

One is the danger of oversimplifica- 
tion. The solution of the problems we 
face in attempting to build international 
understanding and good will among the 
nations and peoples of the world will not 
be easy. The world today presents a 
myriad of perplexing and complicated 
human problems. There is no single 
panacea or simple cure-all for the many 
ills of mankind. Nations as well as in- 
dividuals will find it necessary to work 
their way empirically, step by step, to- 
ward desired goals. Applied to inter- 
national educational relations that 
would mean, it seems to me, that we 
recognize that although the development 
of educational and cultural interchanges 
designed to lead to understanding and 
good will between nations and peoples is 
of great importance to the future peace, 
security, and progress of the world, it 
will not, taken alone, bring in the mil- 
lenium. 

The other danger we face is that in 
view of the almost overwhelming array 
of problems which will appear to press 
for solution immediately after the war, 
we should despair of our ability to find 
solutions or lose faith in the power of 
human intelligence when guided by high 
moral principles to build a better future 
for mankind than anything yet achieved. 
Applied to international educational re- 
lations that would mean, it seems to me, 
that we must not become cynical or lose 
faith in the efficacy of education as one 
of the primary means of promoting 
world peace, security, and progress. 

That education has not been entirely 
efficacious heretofore in creating such a 
world does not destroy my faith or lead 
me to believe that education for inter- 
national understanding and good will is 
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aforlorn hope. For I am reminded con- 
cerning education, as has been said con- 
cerning the principles of Christianity, 
that neither one has yet been tried on 
any sufficiently universal scale to prove 
or to disprove its efficacy in bringing in 
the Kingdom of Heaven here on this old 
earth. 

With these prefatory cautions in 
mind, namely that we ought neither to 
be naive nor to be cynical concerning 
the effectiveness of organized education 
in producing international understand- 
ing and good will, let us now proceed 
to examine together some of the ele- 
ments in a sound program of interna- 
tional educational relations. 


Primarily a Domestic Matter 


First, I submit the elementary propo- 
sition that any program of education for 
international understanding and good 
will, whether it involves the United 
States and its American neighbors, or 
its European neighbors, or its neigh- 
bors in the Near and Far East, must 
begin at home. Education is primarily 
a domestic matter, a responsibility in 
the first instance of the family, then of 
the community, and then of the state 
or nation. It is concerned with the de- 
velopment of individuals, and with the 
interaction and adjustments necessary 
between the individual’s own inner en- 
vironment of precepts, concepts, and 
values and his outer environment of men 
and objects and affairs. Beginning with 
the child's egocentric interest in himself, 
education should move the areas of his 
interest outward in ever broadening 
circles until they approach the infinite 
itself. For too many men and for too 
long a time these areas of interest and 
of understanding have been limited to 
the provincial and the special; never 
broadened to include the global and the 
general or the universal. 

Education for international under- 
standing and good will, then, will in- 
volve the study of the so-called humani- 
ties. It will involve thinking after them 
the thoughts of the world’s great think- 
ers, its poets, its philosophers and seers, 
its spiritual leaders, whatever may have 
been their race or nationality or lan- 
guage or the age in which they wrought. 
It will involve the study of the languages 
of other peoples; for lack of a knowledge 
of foreign languages impedes communi- 
cation and makes genuine understanding 
more difficult. It will involve the study 
of the social sciences, of history, of poli- 
tics and sociology, of economics and the 
arts. It will involve the study of the 
natural and applied sciences—of geology 
and geography, of biology and physics 





and chemistry in their various branches, 
and of mathematics. So conceived and 
stated, education for international un- 
derstanding and good will appears to be 
indistinguishable from what we are ac- 
customed to call “a liberal education.” 
Such is indeed the case. 

But since “art is long and time is fleet- 
ing,” and the day is long past when even 
the most erudite and powerful mind 
could comprehend all of human knowl- 
edge, it becomes necessary for each of 
us somewhere, sometime, to become se- 
lective. Since we cannot know all, we 
must decide what is most important to 
know. That is the decision that con- 
fronts every scholar. To make those de- 
cisions is also the most difficult task of 
the educator, whether curriculum-maker 
or teacher. “What knowledge is of the 
most worth?” What attitudes and un- 
derstandings shall we aim at in the 
schools—realizing that if we choose cer- 
tain particulars we cannot hope also to 
achieve others? 


Reevaluate Cur Values 


This necessity for selection or em- 
phasis means in practice that if we are to 
educate for international understanding 
we shall be forced to reevaluate our 
values and to decide whether, peradven- 
ture, in a world grown interdependent it 
is not more important that we teach the 
Golden Rule than that we teach the doc- 
trine of “survival of the fittest”; more 
important that we cultivate belief in 
man’s common origin, needs and destiny 
rather than notions of racial supremacy 
or even of unlimited national sovereignty. 

It means, moreover, that we shall be 
forced to reexamine old prejudices and 
irrational biases and to root them out. 
As honest men we may have to reread 
our history books, acknowledge the mis- 
takes of the past (they have been made), 
and take pains to see that similar mis- 
takes are never again repeated. Having 
done that we can, with clearer con- 
sciences, resolve that the youth of our 
two lands whose lives lie fair before them 
shall be helped to develop into fine in- 
telligent and understanding men and 
women, their emotional attitudes un- 
warped by ancestral prejudices and un- 
impeded by irrational taboos. 

Education for international under- 
standing in the schools then must be 
concerned in its objectives with under- 
lying attitudes to be developed and with 
solid understandings to be built upon a 
knowledge of a wide variety of facts and 
their implications. This factual subject 
matter of education for international 
understanding will involve: 


First, history, with its account of the 
experience of the race in the long 
struggle of mankind for freedom and 
self-government. 

Second, political economy, with its 
treatment of the instruments men have 
devised, their political forms and their 
social and economic systems for pro- 
tecting the rights of the individual and 
increasing his freedom and improving 
his standards of living. 

Third, cultural anthropology, with its 
description of the customs, peculiarities, 
and cultures of other peoples, knowl- 
edge of which will help to temper our 
judgments and to broaden our sym- 
pathies toward our associates in the en- 
terprise of peaceful intercourse. 

Fourth, contemporary problems, both 
national and international, with their 
economic, political, social, scientific, and 
ideological connotations. Let us strive 
to understand, not only our own prob- 
lems, but our neighbor’s point of view, 
his needs and his aspirations as well. 


Interchanges Between Nations 
and Peoples 


I have said that education for inter- 
national understanding is first of all a 
domestic matter, a matter of developing 
through the schools and colleges of each 
nation for their own nationals appro- 
priate attitudes and understandings in 
oncoming generations of children and 
youth. It seems obvious to me that no 
nation will be willing to undertake this 
kind of education unless it can feel rela- 
tively secure against any danger of ag- 
gression by chauvinistic peoples bent on 
military conquest and economic aggran- 
dizement. Education for international 
understanding and good will can be a 
powerful force for implementing policies 
of peace, supplementary to some effec- 
tive form of world organization that will 
marshal the organized force of mankind 
behind international law and justice. 

Education cannot substitute for such 
an organization or function satisfactor- 
ily in its absence. Assuming, however, 
as I think we may, that the present hope- 
ful auguries for an effective post-war 
international organization to preserve 
the peace are fulfilled in the final event, 
we can and should begin now to plan a 
broad program of international educa- 
tional relations to facilitate the devel- 
opment of international understanding, 
good will and cooperation. 

I have already mentioned some of the 
basic elements in a domestic educational 
program planned by each participating 
nation desirous of achieving a better 
understanding of other peoples. The 
question next arises: How may these 
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domestic educational programs be aided 
and made more effective by educational 
and cultural interchanges between na- 
tions and peoples? Three answers will 
be suggested. 


Student-Teacher Exchange 


First, they can be assisted by the in- 
terchange of students and teachers. 
This is no new idea. A far-seeing Brit- 
ish statesman in the last century, Cecil 
Rhodes, spent a sizeable fortune in sub- 
sidizing the education of selected Ameri- 
can youth in British universities. He 
believed that by so doing the develop- 
ment of understanding between the Brit- 
ish people and the people of the United 
States would be accelerated. And so it 
has proved. Again, the use by the 
United States of the indemnity paid by 
the Chinese at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion for educating selected youth 
of China in our universities has been in 
part responsible for the cordial feeling 
existing between China and my country 
to this day. 

Since 1936 under the Buenos Aires 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, one visit- 
ing professor and two graduate students 
or teachers have been exchanged be- 
tween the United States and each of the 
signatory nations. And since 1941 the 
United States Government has brought 
to the United States several hundred 
other teachers, interns and trainees each 
year. This summer 95 teachers of 
Spanish from the United States have 
been studying here in a special Spanish 
Language Institute and I am informed 
that 1,750 of our students and teachers 
have been in the summer school of the 
National University in Mexico City. 

The value of these interchanges of 
students and of teachers has been dem- 
onstrated in principle. The principle 
has yet to be applied in a sufficiently 
widespread and multilateral way to make 
a lasting difference in the attitudes of 
the great rank and file of the people 
toward other nations and peoples. The 
number of exchanges has been limited— 
the students and teachers highly se- 
lected. Why not increase the number of 
exchanges, and make more democratic 
the representation of youth exchanged— 
say, as between Mexico and the United 
States? 

Of course, we do not hesitate to send 
some 5,000,000 of our youth abroad and 
to maintain them there for considerable 
periods of time to win a war. Why 
should we hesitate in peacetime to ex- 
change, say one-half of one percent of 
this number of youth—25,000—each 
between the United States and 


year 


other nations to help to win and pre- 
serve peace? This past year it is esti- 
mated that some 1,850 of our students 
were studying here in Mexico; more than 
400 of your students in the United States. 
Why not at least double or triple those 
numbers in ordinary peacetime? 

To show how the exchange of students 
and teachers results in a leavening in- 
fluence that spreads abroad in ever- 
widening circles, let me cite briefly the 
story of the Pan-American Clubs whose 
present 50,000 members in the schools of 
my country each year engage in the ex- 
change of letters, scrapbooks, pictures, 
music, stamps, and correspondence with 
similar groups in Latin America. These 
clubs had their real beginning I have 
been told in 1921. In that year your 
Minister of Public Education extended 
an invitation to teachers in the United 
States to attend the first summer session 
at the National University here in Mexico 
City. 

Thirty-seven adult students and 
teachers of Spanish from the United 
States attended that summer session. 
They returned to their classrooms and 
communities better teachers of Spanish, 
enthusiastic friends of Mexico, and de- 
termined to inform others about their 
then almost unknown neighbors to the 
South. During the succeeding years 
more and more teachers from the United 
States have attended the summer schools 
in Mexico and have introduced thou- 
sands of students, year after year, to the 
charming regional dances, folk music, 
arts and crafts of the Mexican people 
through extracurricular activities which 
are known in the United States as Pan- 
American Clubs. 

Travel between countries by an in- 
creasing number of tourists and busi- 
ness men and women can lead to greater 
understanding between peoples, too. And 
yet, we are all of us aware, I believe, that 
unless one is properly prepared mentally 
for understanding the people of the 
country in which he travels, he may gain 
very little in real insight and apprecia- 
tion, There is a danger that the casual 
and brief exchange of tourists between 
nations may only heighten or confirm 
prejudices already held. The advantage 
of the exchange of students and teachers 
is that experiences can be planned and 
supervised; students and teachers can 
remain long enough to gain a real un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the peo- 
ple of the other nation and some of their 
problems. 


Information About Education 


A second form of educational and cul- 
tural interchange between nations that 





would be a powerful reinforcement to 
domestic programs of education for in- 
ternational understanding and good will 
would be the exchange of information 
about education between the United 


States and other countries. Since 1878 
we have had in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation a small Division of Comparative 
Education for the purpose of studying 
and reporting educational developments 
in the school systems of other nations. 
A few of our colleges and universities 
maintain departments of comparative 
education with full professors. But, by 
and large, we have known far too little 
concerning the basic educational institu- 
tions of other nations; and by the same 
token other nations have known too lit- 
tle about our educational system and its 
operation. There is growing need, it 
seems to me, for the exchange of infor- 
mation in this field. We ought to be in 
position as professional educators to 
learn from the successes and the failures 
of our professional colleagues in educa- 
tion at home or abroad just as medical 
men or scientists learn from their col- 
leagues at home or abroad. 

For example, I recently had the priv- 
ilege of reading a typewritten report pre- 
pared by Senor Bonilla Segura concern- 
ing the Cultural Missions of your 
Ministry of Public Education here in 
Mexico. We expect to print it as one of 
the publications of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation and distribute it widely. Itisa 
thrilling report, and one with which our 
school administrators and teachers in 
the United States ought to be acquainted. 
For we are dealing with similar problems 
in the improvement of rural life through 
education in a number of our rural 
counties; and there is much of sugges- 
tion and value in the report of your ex- 
perience in attacking this problem here. 
On the other hand, if I may say so in 
all becoming modesty, we have in the 
United States some experience with the 
development of community-centered 
educational programs that may prove of 
value to you. 


Exchange of Educational Materials 


A third form of educational and cul- 
tural interchange between nations that 
has promise of reinforcing domestic pro- 
grams of education for international 
understanding and good will has to do 
with the exchange of educational mate- 
rials themselves in the form of text- 
books, scientific apparatus, exhibits, and 
the like. This exchange should help 
those in charge of the preparation of 
instructional materials in each nation 
to include in domestic syllabi and text- 
books appropriate materials for study 
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concerning the history, language, insti- 
tutions, and culture of other nations. 

Something has been accomplished 
along this line particularly in the last 
year or two. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the State De- 
partment has undertaken to prepare and 
print Spanish translations of a number 
of educational documents descriptive of 
practices in health education, agricul- 
tural education, homemaking education, 
and the like in the United States and to 
make them available in meeting the 
growing number of requests from your 
educators for such information. Sim- 
ilarly, in cooperation with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, several exhibits of educational ma- 
terials descriptive of the life and cus- 
toms of our American Neighbors have 
been prepared and circulated to schools 
and libraries in the United States. We 
in the United States, on the other hand, 
stand in need of much more informa- 
tion concerning the educational prac- 
tices that have proved successful in your 
great country. I hope that need can 
increasingly be met. 

All of those interchanges that I have 
mentioned—of students and teachers, of 
information about educational practices, 
of materials to be processed for injection 
into the blood-stream of our several do- 
mestic educational programs—all these 
interchanges should be helpful in bring- 
ing about through education a better 
understanding and appreciation of other 
nations and peoples. Whether such ex- 
changes should be handled by each na- 
tion in terms of bilateral or multilateral 
understandings with other nations; or 
whether they may be more successfully 
handled through some central clearing 
house, such as an International Office of 
Education, I do not now profess to know. 


The Great Goal 


But in this I am clear, that if we do 
succeed in the future in creating some 
workable form of democratic world or- 
ganization it will be necessary that we 
build as an underpinning for it a pro- 
gram to facilitate a much more wide- 
spread sharing of common ideals and 
cultural interests between the peoples of 
all nations than anything we have yet 
attempted. I am reminded in this con- 
nection of something the Honorable 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, is reported to have said 
not long ago in answering a member of 
the House of Commons. Said Mr. 


Churchill, “My Honorable Friend and 
Member for Eye said yesterday that the 
sole, or the main, lesson of the war was 
that the world was one and indivisible. 








I should myself have thought,” said Mr. 
Churchill, “that the main obvious fact 
before our eyes is that the world is very 
seriously divided, and is conducting its 
controversies in a highly acrimonious 
manner. Certainly it seems sufficiently 
divided to give the peacemaker quite a 
considerable task to weld it into one 
common mutually-loving whole at the 
peace table.’”’* 

Surely it must be obvious that if the 
world is ever to be welded into “one com- 
mon mutually-loving whole,” it will be 
imperative as we approach the peace 
table, that those nations wich have 
stood together as comrades in arms, 
fighting in defense of the principles of 


1 British Speeches of the Day, British In- 
formation Services, June 1944. 





human liberty and civilized existence 
against the forces of despotism and bar- 
barism, should be willing to continue to 
collaborate in the promotion of those 
very principles for which their citizens 
have fought and bled and died; that they 
should compromise any minor differences 
or disagreements which they may have; 
and seek to weld their diversities in ge- 
ography and history and culture into 
one great unity of humane aspiration, 
mutual trust and friendly understanding. 
Such is the magnificent objective toward 
the attainment of which a vigorous pro- 
gram of international! education and cul- 
tural relations can contribute so much. 
Such is the great goal toward which we 
must, as neighbors and friends, press for- 
ward together in amity and accord! 





United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 


What is UNRRA? How is it financed? 
How does it serve? and many other 
questions about the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
are often asked by teachers in order that 
they may better understand and convey 
such understanding to their students. 
And so the U. S. Office of Education 
asked UNRRA a question. Would it sup- 
ply a concise statement regarding itself 
for publication in EpucATION FoR VIC- 


Tory? The following information is 
UNRRA’S reply. 
UNRRA 


UNRRA is a cooperative body set up by 
44 member governments organized to 
provide relief and rehabilitation to the 
people of liberated territories in Europe 
and the Far East, 

UNRRA is not a permanent interna- 
tional organization. It is temporary in 
function and presumed to terminate with 
the solving of relief and rehabilitation 
problems in liberated territories. 

UNRRA will operate (1) during the 
military period only at the request of 
the military. (2) After the military pe- 
riod only at the request of and in agree- 
ment with the national authorities of 
liberated nations. 

UNRRA is not an agency of post-war 
reconstruction nor is it concerned with 
any restoration except to meet immedi- 
ate basic needs. 

UNRRA will not spend money for re- 
lief supplies for any liberated nation 
whose government is in a position to pay 
in foreign exchange. 


UNRRA requests allocations of relief 
supplies from world stocks controlled by 
the Combined Boards, and procures them 
from uninvaded member countries. The 
allocations granted to UNRRA are for 
nations unable to finance their own pur- 
chases of relief supplies. 


What UNRRA Seeks to Deliver to 
Liberated Nations Qualifying 
for Its Services 


Relief supplies—Essential con- 
sumer goods, food, fuel, clothing, 
medicines, etc. 

Relief services —Health and wel- 
fare, repatriation of displaced per- 
sons, etc. 

Rehabilitation supplies and serve 
ices —Seeds, fertilizers, raw mate- 
rials, machinery, technical services, 
etc. 

Rehabilitalion of Public Utilities 
and Services.—Light, water, sanita- 
tion, power, transportation. 


How UNRRA Is Financed 


Funds consist of contributions from 
member countries. The recommended 
contribution for each member country 
not occupied by the enemy is 1 percent 
of its national income for the year ended 
June 30, 1943. 

The United States’ authorized contri- 
bution is $1,350,000.000. Great Britain's 
authorized contribution is £80,000,000 
($320,000,000). Canada’s authorized 
contribution is $77,000,000. 

The sum to be accumulated for the 
entire relief period amounts to roughly 
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$2,000,000,000. All member countries 
contribute to administrative expenses. 


Size of UNRRA’s Task 


The relief problem of this war is un- 
precedentedly great for the following 
reasons: 

(a) The destructive power of modern 
weapons. 

(b) The scorched earth policy of the 
enemy. 

(c) The subjugation of the 140,000,000 
people in Europe (excluding enemy-held 
areas of Russia), 84,000,000 in China and 
millions in southeast Asia. 

(d) The staggering number of dis- 
placed persons requiring relief and re- 
habilitation; about 12,000,000 in Europe; 
about 40,000,000 in China. 

(e) The scarcity of food, resulting in 
starvation, general debility, and malnu- 
tritional diseases. 

(f) The prevalence of skin and dirt 
disease and the continual threat of large 
scale epidemics and plagues. 

(g) The accute scarcity of clothing, 
blankets, shoes, etc. 

(h) The acute scarcity of agricultural 
equipment, tools, livestock, etc. 

(i) The destruction of the means of 
transportation. 

(j) The destruction of power resources 
and installations. 

(k) The shortage of health supplies 
and services, housing, and shelter. 


How UNRRA Came Into 
Existence ° 


Recognizing these enormous relief 
problems, Prime Minister Churchill in 
August 1940, in the House of Commons 
promised that the peoples of Europe 
would get food, freedom, and peace when 
the Nazis were destroyed. 

On 24 September 1941, the British 
Government called a meeting and as a 
result an Inter-Allied Committee on 
Post-War Requirements was created 
with Sir Frederick Leith-Ross as chair- 
man. The Committee worked 18 months 
framing estimates of needs to be met 
after the war. The United States had 
an observer on the Committee and be- 
came a full member shortly after enter- 
ing the war. 

In 1941, the British set up the Middle 
East Relief and Refugee Administration 
(MERRA) with headquarters at Cairo. 
It established camps in Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt to take care of Yugoslav and 
Greek refugees escaping from Europe. 

In December 1942, President Roosevelt 
set up the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations within the 





State Department. Ex-Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman was its head. OFRRO 
made plans to provide and transport 
goods, clothing, and other necessities to 
victims when liberated from enemy con- 
trol. The program was put into opera- 
tion in the spring and summer of 1943 
in Tunisia—with camps for refugees, 
health controls set up, and a start made 
towards reestablishing agriculture in the 
region. 

In June 1943, after many preliminary 
conversations, the United States Gov- 
ernment presented to Allied countries, a 
draft agreement for establishing an in- 
ternational relief organization. Sugges- 
tions made by the governments were in- 
corporated into the agreement. 

On 9 November 1943, the representa- 
tives of 44 nations met at the White 
House to sign the Agreement establish- 
ing the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA). 
The agreement provided for a policy 
making Council, composed of one repre- 
sentative from each member govern- 
ment. The executive authority was 
vested in a Director-General elected by 
the Council. 

Two days after the signing of the 
agreement, the Council opened its first 








session in Atlantic City. On 11 Novem- 
ber Mr. Lehman was elected Director- 
General. 

By the end of April 1944, the regional 
office in London had been established 
and work started. By the end of May 
1944, the Balkan Mission-Cairo office had 
been established and the 6 refugee camps 
established in the Middle East under 
MERRA had been taken over. 

As of 30 June 1944, the UNRRA staff 
was located at the Headquarters Office, 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C.; the European Regional Office in 
London, England; and in Cairo, Chung- 
king, Algiers, Casablanca, and Geneva. 
It totaled 985 members: 449 in Wash- 
ington, 280 in London, and 256 in the 
other offices. 

UNRRA has a training center on the 
campus of the University of Maryland, 
where personnel are being trained in- 
tensively for service in Europe in the 
near future. 

At its Second Session, held in Montreal 
beginning September 16, the Council 
voted to add to UNRRA’s original re- 
sponsibilities a limited program of relief 
for Italy and of assistance in the 
repatriation of displaced persons in 
enemy countries. 





Teachers of English 
Annual Meeting 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English meets in Columbus, Ohio, No- 
vember 23-25 for its thirty-sixth annual 
gathering. Sessions will be centered on 
the consideration of critical issues in the 
teaching of English, according to the 
council president, Angela M. Broening, 
of the Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

The opening session will be given over 
to a panel and forum based on responses 
to a letter recently circulated among the 
membership by the president. High- 
lights of the next general session will be 
the president’s address and a panel dis- 
cussion on the implications of current 
national and international developments 
for the English curriculum. Nationally 
known authorities in the field of English 
will participate in this panel. 

The convention at later sessions will 
break up into a number of discussion 
groups for study of specific problems in 
English instruction including the follow- 
ing: Articulation, intercultural and in- 
ternational relations, language commu- 
nication, student use of newspapers and 
magazines dealing with controversial 
questions, radio and radio: workshops, 
reading at the secondary and college 


levels, research, speech and drama, and 
supervisory problems. 

Headquarters of the Council of 
Teachers of English are at 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Ill. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 





Regular Savings 


Two booklets recently published by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
may be of use to teachers of the social 
sciences or those interested in instru- 
ments for regular savings. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration.—A 20-page pamphlet, gives a 
brief history of the agencies under the 
Administration—the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation—and 
discusses the nature of their responsi- 
bilities. 

Insurance of Savings through the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration.—This is a 12-page pamphlet 
which supplies answers to many of the 
questions arising in connection with this 
insurance safeguard. 

Copies of both publications are free in 
limited quantities from Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration, 101 Indiana 
Avenue NW, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Wartime Changes in 
Teacher Certification 


The following report was prepared by 
Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist 
in .Teacher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. Every State department of 
education cooperated in supplying the 
data. 


This report is based upon information 
received during July and August 1944, 
from 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Only major practices and re- 
quirements are reported. More detailed 
information may be secured free upon 
request of the several State departments 
of education, located at the State capi- 
tals, 


Part I. Regular (Non- 
emergency) Certificates 


Recent Trends 


The marked advances in teacher cer- 
tification which made the period between 
the two world wars one of the brightest 
in the history of the profession of teach- 
ing, continued without interruption until 
about 1942. In that period, more than 
one-fourth of the States reached the 
long-sought goal of 4 years of college 
work for new elementary school teach- 
ers. The requirements for in-service 
preparation, as reflected in the require- 
ments for the renewal and exchange of 
certificates, were strengthened to an un- 
precedented degree. 

During the past 2 years of war, there 
has been a steady lowering of standards 
through the issuance of war emergency 
permits to meet the growing shortage of 
teachers. In regular certification re- 
quirements, however, the pre-war gains 
have not been lost, except to a minor 
extent. To those who have long strug- 
gled to change State certification laws 
and regulations, this is a fact of much 
significance. 

In somewhat more detail, current 
changes in certification may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Continued centralization of the is- 
suance of certificates in the State board, 
department, or commissioner of educa- 
tion, as shown by the discontinuance in 
5 States since 1940, of the local issuance 
of certificates by school officers in coun- 
ties, in cities, or in institutions of higher 
education. 


2. A slight tendency to break down 
more or less arbitrary requirements made 
of out-of-State teachers, 


No important 





gains have been made, however, toward 
the interchange of certificates among 
States. 

3. During the emergency, a strong ten- 
dency toward making minor adjustments 
in certification requirements in an effort 
to increase the number of certificated 
teachers, such adjustments being re- 
ported in 1944 by 15 States. 

4. A marked tendency to liberalize the 
renewal of certificates issued some time 
ago, such liberalization being reported in 
1944 by 20 States. 

5. A tendency to suspend additional 
training requirements for renewal of cer- 
tificates, reported by 10 States. In the 
case of former teachers long out of serv- 
ice, however, there is a tendency to re- 
quire refresher and supplementary 
courses, especially where the teacher 
shortage is not too severe. 

6. An encouraging stability in the min- 
imum scholarship requirements for reg- 
ular certificates. Scheduled increases to 
1943 were made in amounts of prepara- 
tion required, and plans are being made 
to resume advances after the war, but 
these plans are not yet widely announced. 

7. A slight tendency during the last 2 
years to increase the amount of profes- 
sional education required for high-school 
certificates; and a definite tendency to 
increase requirements in student teach- 
ing for such certificates or to express 
such requirements in definite terms, 


Systems of Control 


Subject to varying provisions of State 
laws, the State board or department of 
education, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, or State board of exam- 
iners issues, or exercises complete control 
over the issuance of certificates, with 
certain exceptional practices prevailing, 
as follows: In certain States, school offi- 
cers of the counties or towns, and of one 
or more cities or institutions of higher 
education, issue certificates directly to 
applicants. Usually such local issuance 
is under the authority of the regular 
State certificating agency. City and col- 
lege issuance is usually upon the basis 
of higher standards than the minima set 
by the State certificating agency. 

1, County or town issuance.—Once a 
very common practice, only three States 
now permit county or town issuance: 
Missouri, where county authorities issue 
some certificates, usually under State 
control, regulations, etc.; California, 
where county authorities issue a very 
small number of certificates upon county 
examinations; and Massachusetts, where 


the full power of appointment is accorded 
local town committees, without State 
certification except for a few limited 
groups of teachers and administrators. 

2. City issuance.—City school boards, 
or other city school agencies or officers 
are authorized, usually under the general 
authority of the State, to issue certifi- 
cates directly to applicants in Colorado 
(all first-class districts including Denver, 
designated special subjects only), Dela- 
ware (Wilmington), Illinois (Chicago), 
Kansas, Maryland (Baltimore), Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York (New 
York City and Buffalo), Oregon (Port- 
land). Usually the requirements in these 
cities exceed the minimum requirements 
of the States in which the cities are 
located. In New Jersey, city certificates 
are additional to State certificates. 

3. College or university issuance.—One 
or more State normal schools, State 
teachers colleges, State colleges, or State 
universities are authorized, under more 
or less State supervision, to issue certifi- 
cates, or to confer diplomas or degrees 
that in themselves may constitute cer- 
tificates, in Colorado (3 State teachers 
colleges), Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Washington. Usually the requirements 
for these certificates are higher than the 
State minima. 


Bases of Issuance of Regular 
Certificates 


Certificates (emergency certificates not 
considered) are issued upon three bases, 
variously among States: 

Upon college credentials —Every State 
issues one or more types of certificates 
upon the basis of college credits. Such 
credits may be earned either within or 
without the State, if in accredited insti- 
tutions. 

Upon examinations—In addition to 
the issuance of certificates upon the 
basis of college credentials, the States 
which follow also issue one or more types 
of certificates upon the basis of State, 
county, or local examinations: Arkansas, 
California (in the case of a few teachers 
certificated upon the basis of county 
examinations), District of Columbia 
(bachelor’s and master’s degrees required 
as prerequisites to examinations for ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers, re- 
spectively), Florida (30 semester hours’ 
credit required as prerequisite), Dlinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts (examina- 
tions by local authorities authorized, but 
local authorization to teach on the basis 
of institutional credentials predomi- 
nates), Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, South Car- 
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olina (combined with credentials), Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 

Upon out-of-State certificates, by er- 
change or reciprocity.—Only a few States 
issue certificates in exchange for cer- 
tificates issued in other States. Such 
States usually demand that out-of-State 
certificates meet the requirements for 
the certificates issued as equivalents. 
They also demand evidence concerning 
the preparation received by applicants 
submitting out-of-State certificates for 
recognition. - States issuing exchange 
certificates include: Delaware (condi- 
tional) , Idaho, Kentucky (provided Ken- 
tucky requirements are met in detail), 
Maine (provided requirements of other 
States meet those of Maine), Montana, 
Tennessee (permitted but in practice not 
issued), and Vermont (provided out-of- 
State standards are as high as Ver- 
mont’s). 


States Not Issuing Life 
Certificates 


States not issuing life certificates in- 
clude: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, District of Columbia, Florida (in 
effect), Maine (except to teachers in 
service prior to August 1, 1932), Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina (issued to school administra- 
tors and supervisors only), South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington. 


Minimum Scholastic 
Requirements 


Fourteen States and the District of 
Columbia in June 1944 required 4 years 
of college work as a minimum for the 
lowest grade regular certificate issued to 
elementary school teachers. The States 
scheduled to go upon a 4-year basis dur- 
ing the period of the war all were able 
to reach their goal. No other States 
have scheduled a 4-year minimum. 
Five States and the District of Columbia 
required, in 1944, 5 years as a minimum 
for beginning high-school teachers of 
academic subjects (table 1). For the 
first time in a number of years, no State 
has scheduled rises of any great signifi- 
cance. A resumption of such scheduling 
is expected after the war. At least five 
States still issue certificates upon a basis 
of graduation from high school or high- 
school normal training courses, and 


seven upon examinations for which no 
scholastic prerequisites are specified. In 
most of the latter, it is legally possible 
for teachers with no college preparation 
to secure certificates. 








Table 1.—Minimum State or county educational requirements in years above 
high-school graduation, for lowest grade regular elementary, junior high 
school, or academic high-school certificates granted to inexperienced appli- 
cants, June 1944. 





Types of certificates and minimum requirements 





Elementary school 





Junior high 


school for 


Senior or 

































State College years all 3junior | 4-year high 
required for high school | school; col- 
certificate Scholarship prerequisites for cer- rades; 2 lege years 
issued upon | tificate issued upon examination ! | college years required 
college cre- required 
dentials 
1 2 3 4 5 
ON. 1:1 atustiasminabtictneniecacsianiitl Ti cases eiciolaun ties ibiahctiinssiaileeadtteimiainsilatons 4 4 
Arizona. > Ticanemennwna 4 5 
Arkansas... 1 None specified. 4 32 4 
California 4 rs school graduation or equiv- #4 6 
alent.‘ 
Re ae 63 atid echitiead leeiieiimiiiamianaadel $3 4 
Connecticut....... titania euaienmmt Ol: TiivenenapheGinesemanadenesquaniaente 4 4 
Delaware ET 4 nee: ‘ hase 4 4 
District of Columbia............-- 64 4-year college graduation (bach- 6134 5 
elor’s degree). 
Florida 2 | 30 semester hours........... 2 4 
Georgia | ee a eee 3 3 
Idaho. 2 ‘a ‘ #2 4 
aaa 4 | 60 semester hours 4 4 
eee eee 4 |- . -_ a 4 4 
aaa $2 High-school graduation and one- 82 4 
third year additional. 
BI, cccnnsnterscnssmmiinbanawes 1 High-school graduation, including $2 4 
high-schoo] normal training courses 4 
Kentucky_.........- 2 4 4 
Louisiana........ 4 4 4 
EERE #2 33 4 
Maryland ain onngmandtint 4 4 4 
Massachusetts....-.-..----------- (1) () (i) 
DEIORIGOM. ....ccscocenccscss "4,2 4 4 
Minnesota. ...... 1,2 4 4 
Mississippi_....- 14 None specified 2 2 
eee 2 High-school graduation or equiva 4 4 
lent. 
a re 2 a nine wae 4 . 
err My} High-school graduation equiva- 3 4 
lent in normal training high 
schools, 
Nevada Dt Ti chin eadibichsawete cana ‘ 3 7 
New — ee 3 (15) “ 3 4 
New Jersey........-..-..... gf eee 4 4 
New Mexico....--.------- , ree 4 4 
2 aa OS eee 5 5 
North Carolina........-..--- 4 wine Ss 4 4 
North Dakota_._.......--..--.--- %1 |None specified. ............... 2 4 
Ohio_. Eee. | eee 4 4 
Oklahoma.....----- | ee ae 3 3 
Oregon Ty Mosktnninh peenetewanieaunsomanman adel 3 5 
Pennsylvania. - nase 4 4 4 
Rhode Island. .......-....-- 4 SOO On 34 4 
South Carolina 7 ete 2 2 college years.___. x 34 4 
South Dakota......~- a eeneneaiininh 16] 6-week summer session within past 2 4 
4 years,16 
ee. 2 | None specified. ............ rd 4 4 
_, "1 | None specified '_. 2 2 
eae Dt Disssancciadseetanns 4 4 
Vermont..-....--------- 2 4 4 
. _ eeaehest 4 4 4 
Washington Saialisteiiasidot a ae 4 5 
West Virginia........- ER Ree 4 4 
Wisconsin......... was 2 |. REE 3 4 
NE: naitcinnsencnnpinntcnonh | High-school graduation and 1 year 304 4 





of special preparation. 














1 Leader lines ( 


_.) indicate that no examinations are given. 
2 Does not pertain to grades 7 and 8 of elementary schools 


alone. 


teachers of the first year of 4-year high schools in States where junior high school teachers 


Seealso footnote 3. 


’ Junior high-school certificates are specifically and separately provided. 


- ery few teachers are certified on the basis of county examinations; practically, 


4 years is the minimum. 


2 years required for State nonrenewable 1-year pregraduate permit for students in Colorado colleges only, 


‘ Plus examination. 


7An additional type of certificate is based on 5 years of work (master’s degree). 
* Also graduation from 4-year normal training high schools. 
62 years’ minimum for nonprofessional certificate; 3 years for professional. 


10 No State-wide teacher certification system; but a few specialized types of certificates are issued. 
usually qualified by local authorities on the basis of college credentials, or by examination. 


The requirements shown are those made of 
are not separately certificated, 


Teachers are 


levels of preparation estimated as 3-4 years for elementary teachers, and 4 years for high-school teachers. 
1! Also a certificate based on graduation from 1-year county normal sc hools, valid only in primary schoo! districts 


(rural) not employing more t 


an 2 teachers, in the county in which the county normal is located. 


Typical local minimum 


12 Graduation from high-school normal trainin departments including 1 year of work beyond regular 4-year high- 


school course, for ungraded elementary (rural) schools; 2 


elementary schools. 


13 Graduates of teacher-training courses of first-class high schools are also certificated. 


14 Qualifies only in rural elementary schools. 


2 years required in town and city schools. 


years required in graded elementary and accredited ungraded 


1s Examinations are given chiefly in professional education, New Hampshire school law, and programs of study, 


within 1 year. 
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4 For rural schools only. 2 years for others. 







More than 95 percent of Texas teachers, however, have more than 1 year of college preparation. 
Graduation from accredited 2-year rural school curricula of county normal schools or State teachers colleges 
permits teaching only in rural schools and elementary grades of State graded schools. Elsewhere 3 years are the 


minimum. 


Elementary permit, valid for 3 years; issued to residents of Wyoming only. Completion of a fourth or fifth 
year of normal training in a Wyoming high school satisfies the scholastic requirements for a normal training certificate. 


® Accredited junior high school. 


Table 2.—Minimum requirements in professicnal education and student teaching 
for high-school certificates issued to inexperienced teachers of academic high 
school subjects on a basis of 4 years! of college preparation, June 1244. 









































Number of semester hours Number of semester hours 
required ? required ? 
Professional > Professional | 
Btate education, Student Etate education, | Student 
— teaching and including | teaching and 
teaching and observation | teaching and | observation 
observation H observation | 
i ‘maeeadan 
1 2 8 } 1 2 3 
1| ee | 
MIs siisitnnisccacsiacdn 15-24 0-3 | PROM aiesiccnnninanse 18 | 3 
an x ik siathe oinawdecers 24. 13. ”l ee ni 18 | 4 
Arkansas ete SS eS 16 5 I New Hampshire___.._.__. > | See 
REM ctpetecsscncews 18 4 || New Jersey............... 24 6 
Mca ctcisutamncicncon 20 4 || New Mexico. 15 4 
i] New York...... 18 02 
ae 18 6 || North Carolina_. 18 3 
Delaware__. —- 18 6 || North Dakota... 16 ux 
District of Columbia. - —- 224 1 See 17 3 
[Eee 18 6 || Oklahoma......--..--- al 15 6 
_ Nee 9,18 3 || 
D CONNOR «sis aisatieteiaie 27 
0 eee 9) ERE as | Pennsylvania... 18 6 
| ass 16 5 \| Rhode Island_...........-- 25 nx 
TRAINS. .0.< 6200 : 15 3 || South Carolina...... ; 1s aa 
eae 15 3 || South Dakota............- 5 3 
Soa 15 3 
1! Tennessee. ...........- ) | eee 
See 18 Be ras ncsoctunakeaens ‘ 24 6 
NS ea #12 re 20 53 
Ae lt Biicimsienesieiitiiiminns | Vermont. wee 12 3 
Maryland cunmemioaiadel | j i ESTEE | 18 6 
Massachusetts...........--| | j | 
| Washington. ......../....-| 16 8 
Sit tiniksienaacs ss | West Virginia........-- 15 6 
J ae jj Wisconsin ........---- Is 5 
Mississippi........... wabenael I ia as 16 2 
SRE ES | | 
i = | | 














15 years in Arizona, California, District of Columbia, New York, Oregon, and Washington 
4 Quarter-hour or year-hour requirements are expressed in terms of semester-hours. 
3 Master’s degree (ordinarily) required for high-school teaching. 


418 on July 1, 1947. 
$18 semester hours recommended, 


6 34 observation and practice periods required; usually practice is offered in conjunction with methods courses. 
7 For State-aided high schools, which are relatively few in number. Waived for candidates who have had 3 years’ 


successful teaching experience. 


* May be increased to 6 or 6 hours by State department of public schools if deemed necessary. 


9150 clock-hours. 


1 Temporary substitution of 2semester hours in methods accepted when applicant is unable to meet requirements. 


" Required, but number of hours not specified. 


Professional Education and 
Student Teaching 


Most States require courses in profes- 
sional education for elementary school 
teachers. Minimum requirements in 
professional education for inexperienced 
teachers of academic high-school sub- 
jects range from 9 to 27 semester hours, 
with an approximate median of 18 se- 
mester hours. These requirements vary 
greatly with the types of certificates is- 
sued. Requirements in student teaching 
and observation, made by approximately 
seven-eighths of the States, range in the 
States having specific requirements, from 
2 to 6 semester hours, with typical re- 
quirements of either 3 or 4 semester 
hours (table 2). 


Minimum Age, Health, 
Citizenship, and Oath of 
Allegiance Requirements 


Thirty-seven States have minimum 
age requirements for certificating teach- 
ers. Requirements range from 17 to 20 
years; 29 States require 18 years. More 
than half the States require proof of 
good health, although little proof is re- 
quired in some cases. Twenty-four 
States require citizenship, or declaration 
of intention to assume citizenship. The 
number in 1942 was 21. Twenty-two 
States require an oath of allegiance to 
the Constitution of the United States, or 
of the State (table 3); 19 made the re- 
quirement in 1942, 


Part II. War Emergency 
Permits 


States Issuing Permits, 
Terminology, and 
Number of Permits Issued 

Practically all States now issue war 
emergency permits or legalize the em- 
ployment of teachers with substandard 
qualifications by equivalent methods. 
Twenty-nine States were issuing permits 
in June 1942. 

The terminology applied to permits 
varies considerably among States. Some- 
times they are called “certificates,” but 
most State certification officers wish to 
avoid confusing permits, most of which 
will be discontinued after the war, with 
regularly issued certificates. 

The number of permits issued has in- 
creased phenomenally during the war. 
The numbers issued (estimated in a few 
States) were: 1940-41, 2,305; 1941-42, 
4,655; 1942-43, 38,285; and in 1943-44, 
69,423. The average number issued per 
State during 1943-44 was 1,446. The 
range among States was from 10 to 4,814. 
The following 8 States led in the number 
issued: Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Ala- 
bama, Iowa, Tennessee, California, and 
Wisconsin. 

Only one of the foregoing States, Cali- 
fornia, requires a minimum of 4 years 
of college preparation for the regular 
certification of elementary school teach- 
ers. Furthermore, not one of these 
States, except California. is among the 
8 States paying the highest average an- 
nual salaries to teachers. Exceptional 
conditions prevail in California, where 
the heavy concentration of war indus- 
tries greatly increases teacher turn-over, 
as well as in some of the other States 
mentioned. 


Grades and Subjects in Which 
Permits are Issued 

Permits are issued in practically all 
grades and subjects for which regularly 
certificated teachers cannot be found. 
Of the permits issued in 1943-44, a little 
less than three-fourths were issued to 
elementary school teachers. The re- 
mainder were issued to high-school 
teachers, chiefly in vocational, special, 
and scientific subjects in which men 
teachers predominate. 


Minimum Scholastic Require- 

ments for Issuance of Permits 

to Elementary School Teachers 
Of 40 States responding on this topic, 

9 reported that minimum requirements 

are not specified. The iocal school offi- 

cers who request the issuance of the per- 
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mits in effect determine the minimum 
“standards” reached by the emergency 
teachers they employ. Ten States re- 
quire high-school graduation only. 
Twenty-one States require college work, 
the requirements varying from less than 
a half year to 4 years. In some States, 
requirements vary with different types 
of emergency permits. Requirements 
are also occasionally affected by the 
amount of prior teaching experience of 
the applicant, or by the type of certificate 
he has previously held. 

So great are the variations throughout 
the country in requirements for regular 
certificates and for emergency permits 
that the holders of emergency permits 
in some States have more preparation, 
on an average, than the holders of regu- 
lar certificates in certain other States. 
However, in 13 States average minimum 
scholastic requirements for elementary 
school permits call for about 1 year less 
preparation than the minimum require- 
ments in the same States for regular 
elementary school certificates. In sev- 
eral States, the difference is as much 
as 2 years. In these States the problem 
of bringing the qualifications of emer- 
gency teachers up to standard after the 
war, of eliminating them from the 
schools, or of making special require- 
ments for their certification, is particu- 
larly troublesome. 

The qualifications of emergency teach- 
ers are uncertain not only in amount of 
preparation, but also in personality, ex- 
perience, maturity, and other qualifica- 
tions. Included among emergency 
teachers, are teen-age high-school stu- 
dents, retired teachers with a lifetime of 
experience, married women ex-teachers, 
college graduates and former students 
with no professional training or experi- 
ence, tradesmen, and a variety of other 
persons. 


Safeguards Against the Post-War 
Retention of Under-Qualified 
Emergency Teachers 


Emergency teachers of World War II 
who earn additional college credits and 
secure regular certificates will cause no 
special problem. Thousands of other 
teachers who do not meet regular re- 
quirements, but who expect to retain 
their positions after the war by virtue 
of a good record of wartime service will 
constitute a problem of varying impor- 
tance among States. In general, this 


problem appears more difficult in high- 
standard States than in low-standard 
States, 








Table 3.—States having minimum prerequisites in respect to age, health, citizen" 
ship, and oath af allegiance for issuance of teachers’ certificates, June 1944 



















































Oath Oath 
of alle- of alle- 
glance ene 
> to Con- . o Con 
Mini- | Proof | cit | stitu- Mini- | Proof | citi. | stitu 
State mum wat zen- tion of State mum aeod oon. tion ol 
age shi the age S. the 
€e | health > | unin fe | health > | united 
States States 
orof | or of 
State State 
1 2 8 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
ee {a ee eee ON ae: See X 
a _ | arr he = Naa ia a 18 x x xX 
REREIIIB. .naccecccese eS et eee ae Ul”. eee eee eee eee pie * 
California...........- (4) x ‘xX xX Now Jersey. .......-- 18 xX x X 
Colorado..........--- __ | eS Sees p 4 New Mexico. .......- | Mi Mh hewscnswe caenien 
Connecticut.........- 18 x Bess | RS, eee 18 x 3X X 
| SS 20 x ie ieee North Carolina. ....- 18 \ oa sonous 
District of Columbia}... .-__- xX x x North Dakota. .--.--. | ee 3X Xx 
Se 20 xX xX x EEE EEE. EE, eee anaes 
ES ie? a ee = Oklahoma. .........- 20 > a See Xx 
NS saint ncmennsiin 18 x : a See ee 18 xX x x 
eas 20 x X |....--. || Pennsylvania.......- | 18 xX a Lae 
eee een a x Rhode Island.......- 19 X 7x 'X 
eS | | a ees ee South Carolina...... 18 xX cagusbahniinn ht 
| REE See: Rl Ry) MeeM nes South Dakota........| 18 xX x X 
| 
Kentucky..... — QO es 1B} nescuse = fe . 
aa re eile 
___. eee Utah___. 
eee Vermont 
Massachusetts. ...--- Virginia 
Michigan. --. Washington.........- 
Minnesota. West Virginia 
Mississippi Wisconsin... 
Missouri... | Wyoming......... 
Montana 

















i Legal requirement for employment, not certification. 


* No requirement specified except for county certificates, 18 years 
§ Declaration of intention to assume citizenship, or proof of completion of first papers, etc., accepted by State. 


* Pledge of loyalty. 


§ Required for employment, but not for certificate to teach. m 
¢ Except for graduates of Wyoming high-school training departments for whom no age requirement is specified 


In more than two-thirds of the States 
emergency permits are valid for 1 year 
only, or until the end of the school ses- 
sion for which issued. In many States 
such permits are not renewable, new per- 
mits being issued instead. In other 
States, they are renewed after the holder 
has completed some in-service prepara- 
tion. In still other States, school author- 
ities are unable to enforce in-service 
training requirements for renewal. The 
assumption is held by most certification 
officers that the issuance of all such per- 
mits will be discontinued as soon as qual- 
ified teachers become available. This 
would seem practicable in States where 
the issuance of emergency permits can 
be discontinued at any time by the State 
boards of education, or where the pro- 
visions of State laws which permit the 
issuance of emergency permits expire at 
the end of the war. Considerable thought 
remains to be given, however, to adjust- 
ments involving emergency teachers with 
excellent records who do not meet minor 
technical requirements, and to the meet- 
ing of the various pressures which for so 





long have interfered with the advance- 
ment of certification requirements. It is 
greatly to be hoped that in the post-war 
world as many barriers as possible to the 
early resumption of pre-war advances in 
certification requirements will be re- 
moved. Early planning and widespread 
announcement of post-war certification 
goals appear to be needed, as well as in- 
creased efforts to obtain public and pro- 
fessional support for the advances 
planned. 


Means Found Most Helpful for 
the In-Service Improvement of 
Emergency Teachers 


About one-fourth of the States re- 
ported each of the following means as 
among the most helpful for the in-service 
improvement of emergency teachers: 
Campus class extension courses; State, 
county, and local supervision; and short 
group meetings, including institutes, 
brief work conferences, short workshops, 
and presession planning conferences. 
From three to six States reported each of 
the following means: Summer school 
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courses; campus workshops; off-campus, 
county, or local workshops; off-campus 
class extension courses; and correspond- 
ence work. One or two States each men- 
tioned distribution of materials and aids, 
off-campus study centers, intervisitation 
of teachers, in-service exchange of 
teachers, cadet teaching, and demonstra- 
tion teaching. 

Four States reported that no particular 
efforts had been made to meet the needs 
of emergency teachers, one respondent 
stating that there was no desire to en- 
courage emergency teachers to remain in 
the profession. On the other hand, a few 
States such as Washington and Kentucky 
reported that State-wide or extended in- 
service education, workshop, and other 
programs had been set up. 

Special adaptations in normal in-serv- 
ice programs and activities were reported 
by a number of States; such, for example, 
as the offering of refresher rather than 
regular courses; provision of short, con- 
centrated courses or learning experi- 
ences; and the centering of attention 
upon the teachers’ immediate problems. 





Geographic School 
Bulletins Resumed 


The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces resumption on October 2 of the 
Geographic School Bulletins for the 
1944-45 school year. 

The publication is one of the National 
Geographic Society’s educational fea- 
tures. It is a contribution to education 
by the Society’s membership. The sub- 
scription fee of 25 cents covers the mail- 
ing and handling charges, 

Within the past year the bulletins 
have touched upon such subjects as 
countries of every continent, with sep- 
arate treatment of Government changes, 
cities, rivers, mountains, and numerous 
islands where news was made; aviation, 
railroads, and other newsworthy trans- 
portation subject; industries and com- 
modities affected by war and rationing. 

Writers of the bulletins collect their 
material from such sources as the travel 
experience of National Geographic staff 
men, the National Geographic’s library 
of geographic reference books and its 
collection of detailed maps, stories pub- 
lished in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Government bureaus, scientific in- 
stitutions, and available specialists, 
sources of geographic information which 
an individual teacher could not tap in 
several lifetimes. 


Prepare for Peace 
Youth to School 


Citizens throughout the United States 
have taken the Go-to-School drive to 
heart and have acted promptly to help 
stem the downward trend in high-school 
enrollments. Communities, large and 
small, States, and local branches of na- 
tional organizations have joined forces 
to make sure that teen-agers receive 
adequate educational preparation for the 
days ahead. 

In Colorado, the State Department of 
Education and the State Division of Child 
Welfare jointly called together a State- 
wide Go-to-School Committee, Evelyn 
Irey, deputy State superintendent of 
public instruction reports: 

“Committee meetings have been held 
which were attended by representatives 
of Agricultural Extension Service, Colo- 
rado Federation of Women’s Clubs, Colo- 
rado State Chamber of Commerce, Colo- 
rado State Grange, Colorado Press Asso- 
ciation, Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Farmers’ Education and Cooperative 
Union, Colorado Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Colorado State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. These groups 
secured the assistance of their member 
organizations throughout the State. 

“Local campaigns are shaping up 
nicely. In Denver, the program is being 
headed by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion. Favorable newspaper publicity has 
appeared not only in our metropolitan 
dailies but also in the dailies of smaller 
cities. 


Study-Work Day 
Recommended 


“Mr. Roskelly, who is in charge of 
youth recruitment for the Farm Labor 
Recruitment Program, and his local rep- 
resentatives are working closely with 
school administrators in the State in 
attempting to keep children in school 
even though they assist with the harvest. 
His recommendation is that schools be 
dismissed daily in time for students to 
spend 3 or 4 hours in the afternoon work- 
ing rather than performing a whole day’s 
work. 

“The situation in Colorado also looks 
favorable because of the fact that there 
will be more Mexican Nationals and more 
prisoners of war available for farm work 
during this harvest than there were last 
year. 





by Returning 


“Representatives of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service have assured members 
of the committee that the need in Colo- 
rado is for skilled or very heavy labor 
and that high-school young people are 
not qualified, in their opinion, to perform 
either of these types of work.” 


Diploma is ‘‘Standard 
Equipment’’ 


Dr. E. R. Van Kleeck, assistant com- 
missioner for instructional supervision, 
in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, in a broadcast on August 27 said 
in part: 

“Let me talk plainly to the young men 
and women under 18 who are listening. 
Are you young people who leave school 
falling into a vocational boobytrap? Are 
you like the donkey who can see only the 
hay dangled right in front of his nose? 
Or can you look ahead to 1950, when you 
will be in your early twenties, or to 1960 
when most of you will have family re- 
sponsibilities of your own? Your deci- 
sion on whether to go back to school is 
the most important choice you have yet 
had to make. There will be few jobs in 
peacetime for the boy or girl who doesn’t 
finish high school. In the years ahead 
a high-school diploma will be ‘standard 
equipment.’ 

“‘Oh, but I'll go back to school when 
the war is over,’ you say. That’s what 
you think! Let’s look at the record. Not 
1 in 10, not 1 in 20 boys and girls who 
drop out of high school ever goes back. 
If it is hard to return now, it is 3 times 
as difficult when you are 20. Other 
things come up. 

“Of course the big wages of wartime 
are a temptation, but our Nation is at 
peace most of the time. Andif you think 
you ought not be in school in wartime, 
let me recall those words of Jefferson 
Davis, uttered by the president of the 
Confederacy during the dark days of our 
Civil War, when it was proposed to draft 
school boys into the Southern Army. 
‘Don’t grind your seed corn,’ said Jeff 
Davis. ‘Don’t grind your seed corn.’ 

“Or consider the attitude of the 
Chinese nation, those amazing, unbeliev- 
able people who for 8 years have been 
fighting off a ruthless and brutal agres- 
sor. No country could be in more dire 
straits than China. And what is the 


(Turn to page 19) 
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Government Activities 


Revised Plan for Training 
Navy Pilot Candidates 


The following announcement was 
made by the Navy Department Septem- 
ber 5, 1944: 

In keeping with the currently dimin- 
ishing need for naval aviators and the 
consequent over-all cutback in naval 
aviation training announced on June 24, 
by the Navy Department, the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel has completed plans 
for a downward revision in the pilot 
candidate output of the Navy College 
Program V-12. 

The revised training schedule will af- 
fect 18,000 officer candidates who en- 
rolled in the Navy College Program V-12 
between November 1, 1943 and July 1, 
1944, for preliminary academic study to 
lead to training as naval aviators. 

The number of preaviation students 
who will eventually enter flight training 
at the completion of normal V-12 pre- 
aviation training will be reduced from 
18,000 to approximately 9,000. 

Selection of preaviation students who 
may thus undertake additional aviation 
training to become naval aviators will 
be made on a competitive basis, with con- 
sideration being given to their records in 
the V-12 College Program and their in- 
dividual potentialities as naval aviators. 

The preaviation candidates who are 
not selected for flight training will re- 
main in the Naval College Program V-12 
for additional training to lead to com- 
missions as deck, engineering, and spe- 
cialist officers in the Naval Reserve. The 
Navy will thus take full advantage of 
the officer candidate training these stu- 
dents have already received. 


Preference to Veterans in 
Medical College 
Admission 


The Association of American Medical 
Colleges reports that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has asked for medical col- 
leges to participate in the Federal edu- 
cation provision for discharged person- 
nel. The association was requested to 


secure from its member colleges their 
agreement to give preference in consid- 
ering admissions to veterans recom- 





mended to them by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

A veteran who is approved for train- 
ing by the Veterans’ Administration is 
given comprehensive vocational advise- 
ment which must meet the approval of 
a medical consultant who has full access 
to the veteran’s complete medical file. 
Before a veteran can be entered into 
training he must meet the entrance re- 
quirements of and be accepted by an ac- 
credited college of medicine. The college 
on its part must assure the Veterans’ 
Administration that the veteran should 
be able to complete his required course 
and be eligible to compete for license in 
the State of his residence and become 
eligible to internship in not to exceed 
48 months of training. 

The Veterans’ Administration will pay 
for each veteran of the vocational re- 
habilitation program: (1) All instruc- 
tion and all class, laboratory, and other 
institutional fees, previded they are not 
in excess of the charges the institution 
regularly makes to other students taking 
the same or comparable courses; (2) the 
use or the rent of all required textbooks, 
student equipment and other nonexpend- 
able student supplies and; (3) all re- 
quired expendable supplies. In addition, 
the veteran will be granted sufficient in- 
creased pension during his period of 
training to make his minimum monthly 
income, if single, $80, with additional 
amounts if he has a wife or other de- 
pendents. 


Institution Activities 
Report on Military Credit 


A factual report on college credit for 
military service made by a subcommittee 
of the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars was published in the 
Journal of the Association for July 1944. 

The Subcommittee on Military Credit 
sent to the registrars of the member in- 
stitutions of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars a request to report on: 


(a) Policies adopted relating to 
credit for training and for education 
in the armed forces. 

(b) Evaluations made of Army 
and Navy courses (other than ASTP 
and V-12) offered by institutions on 
their own campuses involving the 
use of their teaching personnel. 





The ASTP and V-12 programs were 
omitted from the report because it was 
the judgment of the committee that the 
problems connected with those programs 
are not nearly so great as the problems 
with respect to the various other types of 
training and experience in the armed 
forces. The training in the ASTP and 
V-12 programs most nearly conforms to 
normal college work. Consideration of 
the problems respecting them, therefore, 
was omitted in the interest of giving 
greater attention to the problems of the 
other Army and Navy courses. 

From the reports received, the com- 
mittee found: 

“(1) Slightly more than one-half (57 
percent) of institutions have adopted 
policies with respect to credit for educa- 
tional experience in the armed forces. 
Practically all of the institutions have 
adopted policies conforming for the most 
part to the recommendations of the 
American Council (with which all col- 
leges and universities are familiar). The 
tenor of replies from the other institu- 
tions (43 percent) is such that it would 
appear that when these _ institutions 
adopt policies with respect to credit for 
educational experience in the armed 
forces they will also probably be in con- 
formity with the American Council rec- 
ommendations. None of the institutions 
reporting indicated in any way that they 
considered the American Council recom- 
mendations unwise. 

“(2) Although there appears to be uni- 
form agreement in principle, wide vari- 
ations in practice, with respect to the 
amount of credit allowed, is apparent 
from the reports. 

“These variations in practice can be 
seen in the mimeographed summary of 
reports distributed. The information is 
admittedly incomplete and where credit 
is allowed it is not clear how this credit 
will be applied in relation to objective 
and previous level of achievement.” 

The reports on credit for Army and 
Navy special courses offered by institu- 
tions on their own campuses involving 
the use of their personnel, as given in 
the Journal of the Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, are as follows: 

Army Administration Schools: One in- 
stitution reported having an 8-week 
Army Administration School for which 
6 semester credits were allowed. 
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Army Finance Schools: One institution 

reported having an Army Finance 
School. Policy with respect to credit not 
determined. 

Army Radio Signal Corps Schools: 
One institution reported having an Army 
Radio Signal Corps School for which 17 
semester credits were allowed. A second 
institution indicated credit for Signal 
Corps will be allowed to the extent work 
is related to existing departmental 
offerings. 

Army WAC Schools: One institution 
reported having a WAC unit. The pro- 
gram did not involve teaching by the 
college faculty. No decision made re- 
garding credit. 

Army Air Forces (Air Crew) Schools: 
Forty-eight institutions reported having 
Army Air Forces Pre-Flight programs: 
19 (40 percent) have determined credit to be 

allowed. 

15 (31 percent) allow credit in individual 
cases, amount not specified. 

9 (19 percent) undecided, but may allow 
credit. 

6 (10 percent) have decided to allow no credit, 

Institutions Credit maximum 

ae No credit. 

a 12-15 semester credits, 

C—O 16-20 semester credits. 

Donnaninion 21-25 semester credits. 

Rennsuanmes More than 25 semester credits. 

The range of credit allowances for 
Army Air Forces (Air Crew) schools is 
from no credit to 34 semester credits. 

The 5 institutions that consider this 
program entirely subcollegiate and allow 
no credit are: Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine; Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo.; Drake University, Des Moines, 


‘Iowa; Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


Kans. 

The 5 that allow from 12 to 15 semester 
credits are: Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Wash.; Evans- 
ville College, Evansville, Ind.; Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, Ohio; University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The 8 that allow 16 to 20 semester 
credits are: Albion College, Albion, Mich.; 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill.; East 
Central State College, Ada, Okla.; Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark.; Jefferson College (junior), 
St. Louis,, Mo.; Knox College, Galesburg, 
Tll.; Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn.; 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The 5 that allow 21 to 25 semester 
hours are: Concord College, Athens, W. 
Va.; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mech- 
anical College, Stillwater, Okla.; Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Southern Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Il.; Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 


The institution allowing more than 25 
semester credits is Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., which allows 51 quarter 
credits equivalent to 34 semester hours, 

Army Air Force Meteorology Schools: 
Pre-meteorology “C.” Credit allowances 
are well standardized, mainly because of 
the content of the program and the ef- 
forts of the University Meteorological 
Committee. All institutions have ap- 
proved credit allowances. The range in 
credit allowances of 18 institutions giv- 
ing “C” programs is from 44 to 51 semes- 
ter credits. 

Premeteorology “B.” All institutions 
have approved credit allowances. The 
range in credit allowances of all institu- 
tions offering the “B” program is from 
28 to 37 semester credits. 

Meteorology “A.” Only 2 institutions 
reported information with respect to the 
“A” program. One stated that no credit 
was allowed. The other indicated 36 
semester credits allowed toward a B. S. 
in meteorology, and said that for stu- 
dents with a bachelor’s degree, in some 
cases 30 credits of graduate work might 
be granted. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration War 
Training Service: Amount of credit al- 
lowed varies from none to 10 semester 
credits, with 3 institutions undecided. 


Institutions Credit maximum 


Ris cnsichigtasnieiaibininiemaaitiiaae No credit. 

D. wanesecueseasncas 6 semester credits. 
ee 8 semester credits. 
Micdiiunbtiddaweunnaees 10 semester credits. 


Curtiss-Wright Engineering Program: 
Two institutions reported credit allow- 
ances for the 10 months Curtiss-Wright 
Cadette program. One institution is al- 
lowing 30 semester credits. A faculty 
committee at the other institution has 
recommended 50 semester credits. 

Engineering, Science, Management 
War Training: Of 7 institutions report- 
ing information regarding Engineering, 
Science, Management War Training, 5 
indicated that for some courses credit is 
allowed. 

Navy Diesel Engineering: Two insti- 
tutions reported having a Navy Diesel 
Engineering School. One _ institution 
states that no credit is allowed. The 
other reports that the students in this 
program were almost without exception 
college graduates and the question of 
allowing credit for this work has not 
been raised. 

Navy Flight Preparatory Schools: Of 
12 institutions reporting Navy Flight 
Preparatory Schools, 4 allow credit, 7 
consider the program subcollegiate and 
grant no credit, 1 institution is unde- 
cided. Of the institutions allowing 
credit, one allows 6 semester credits, one 






8 semester credits, and two 9 semester 
credits for the 8-9 weeks elementary V-5 
course. One institution mentioned hav- 
ing the intermediate course for which 5 
semester credits additional are allowed. 

Navy Machinists Mates and Electri- 
cians Maies Schools: Three institutions 
reported having Machinists Mates or 
Electricians Mates programs. All 3 con- 
sider this work subcollegiate and allow 
no credit. 

Navy Radio Schools: Of 3 institutions 
reporting, 2 consider the Navy Radio 
School program subcollegiate and allow 
no credit. The third institution allows 
2 semester credits in elementary aero- 
nautics, with credit in physics possible 
by examination. 

Navy WAVE Schools: One institution 
reported having a WAVE unit for store- 
keepers which was considered subcollegi- 
ate and no credit allowed. 

Navy Yeoman School: One institution 
reported having a Navy Yeoman School 
for stenographers. A maximum of 10 
semester credits was allowed. 

In conclusion, the report of the com- 
mittee adds: 

“The purpose of this report was to 
present factual information only. The 
facts are here. They show clearly that 
although institutions generally are in 
agreement with respect to principles 
there is wide variation in the applica- 
tion of these principles in actual prac- 
tice. There is need for specific guidance 
to avoid excessive variation between in- 
stitutions in the matter.” 


Post-War Building 


Many colleges and universities are 
making plans to accommodate the 
greatly increased number of students 
expected to apply for admission after the 
war. The estimated costs of building 
construction and general campus im- 
provement being planned run from hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the 
smaller colleges to many millions of dol- 
lars in the large universities, The State- 
supported institutions, in particular, an- 
ticipate the need for greatly enlarged 
facilities, and several of them have pub- 
lished plans for construction they hope 
to be able to start at the conclusion of 
the war. Among these plans, the follow- 
ing have been announced recently. 

The universities of Tennessee and Wy- 
oming are considering additions and im- 
provements, the carrying into effect of 
which will extend over a 10-year period. 
The University of Tennessee expects to 
add a dozen or more new buildings dur- 
ing the next 10 years, at an estimated 
expenditure of $1,600,000 a year for the 
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first 6 years. The University of Wyoming 
is contemplating a 10-year building pro- 
gram estimated to cost $3,569,434. 

The University of Arizona has made 
preliminary plans for 6 new buildings and 
additional plant services. 

The University of Kentucky expects to 
build an auditorium-field house as a war 
memorial, additional dormitories, fine 
arts building, college of commerce, mu- 
seum, library annex, hospital and dis- 
pensary, and a dairy barn. 

Rhode Island State College and Wash- 
ington State College have under consid- 
eration plans for the erection of student 
unions, the construction of which build- 
ings would be carried on without expense 
to the state, through subscriptions se- 
cured by alumni and students. Wash- 
ington State College estimates that its 
union might cost as much as $1,000,000. 

Two building programs that call for an 
enormous expenditure of State funds are 
those for the University of Illinois, and 
for the State of New York to put into 
effect the Regents’ plan for post-war 
education in the State. The University 
of Illinois program calls for construc- 
tion to extend over a period of 6 years and 
to cost between $30,000,000 and $32,000,- 
000, and provides for new buildings, re- 
pairs to old ones, and “a general rehabili- 
tation from one end of the campus to 
the other.” About one-fourth of the 
university’s recommendations are for the 
university’s Chicago colleges, and adja- 
cent hospitals. “All of the suggestions 
for new buildings have a direct bearing 
on the future educational programs of 
the university ... They give physical 
impetus to ideas which have been de- 
veloping for years.” 

To carry out the Regents’ plan for 
post-war education above the secondary- 
school level in the State of New York an 
outlay of $64,846,000 is estimated to be 
required. A substantial portion of this 
is for reconstruction and extension of 
institutions already existing. An esti- 
mated amount of $22,984,000 would be 
necessary for the construction of build- 
ings to house the new 2-year institutes 
of arts and sciences to be located upstate 
and in the City of New York. The fol- 
lowing summary of estimates of con- 
struction costs is taken from the Regents 
Plan for Postwar Education in the State 
of New York, 1944: 


1. Addition to State education 

building; State museum; 

State archives building... $7, 450, 000 
2, State teachers colleges_____ 11, 188, 000 
8. State colleges of agriculture, 
home economics, veteri- 


nary medicine, ceramics 
and forestry, and the Ge- 
neva Experiment Station. $9, 102, 000 
4. Agricultural and technical 
institutes; State Maritime 
Academy; School for the 
Blind; Indian schools_-_-_-- 
5. Institutes of applied arts and 
sciences—upstate_-_...-_-. 14, 880, 000 
6. Institutes of arts and sci- 
ences—New York City: 


6, 122, 000 


a Under board of education. 8, 104, 000 
b Under board of higher edu- 
OIDs nccwesinnnencnns 8, 000, 000 
DO cetamnintinciimenin 64, 846, 000 


Although estimates are not in general 
available for the privately supported in- 
stitutions, a number of colleges have an- 
nounced plans for expansion and devel- 
opment after the war. Among them are 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Oklahoma City University and the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash.; Evansville 
College, Evansville, Ind.; and Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C.; the latter 
college has a 10-year construction pro- 
gram which will begin with a war memo- 
rial chapel and a student activities build- 
ing immediately after the close of the 
war. Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, also plans to build a student 
memorial, and expects to launch a cam- 
paign in the near future to raise the 
needed funds. 


Teaching and Research in 
Medicine 


The following institutions are partici- 
pating in the program for teaching and 
research in physical medicine made pos- 
sible by the gift last spring of $1,100,000 
by Bernard M. Baruch. The amount as- 
signed to each institution and the par- 
ticular purpose of the assignment are 
stated. 

Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, $400,000 for the 
establishment of a key center of research 
and teaching of physical medicine, with 
particular reference to its application 
for returning veterans. This sum is to 
be expended over a 10-year period. The 
center is to give immediate assistance in 
maintaining an adequate supply of medi- 
cal specialists to handle the problems of 
war and post-war physical rehabilita- 
tion. 

New York University College of Medi- 
cine, $250,000, to be spent in 10 years in 
establishing a center for teaching and 
special research in preventive and 
manipulative structural mechanics of 
physical medicine. 

Medical College of Virginia, $250,000, 
to be expended in 10 years in establish- 








ing a center for teaching and research 
with particular reference to hydrology, 
climatology and spa therapy. 

In addition, $100,000 will be given to 
selected medical schools to develop an 
immediate program for the physical re- 
habilitation of war casualties and those 
injured in industry. 

The remaining $100,000 is to be spent 
for the establishment of fellowships and 
residences for the benefit of qualified 
physicians or other scientists who may be 
selected for training in this field. 

In making the gifts, the donor re- 
quested each center to “Provide itself 
with an adequate team of workers among 
whom will be a specialist in clinical phys- 
ical medicine and appropriately trained 
and interested laboratory scientists.” It 
is expected that this team will coordinate 
all work of the centers and enlist others 
in the institution so that an effective 
group will be developed. 

Under the chairmanship of Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, chancellor of Stanford Univer- 
sity, an administrative board has been 
formed, with Frank H. Krusen, profes- 
sor of physical medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as director to inaugu- 
rate the program. The offices at 597 
Madison Avenue, New York City, are in 
charge of Grace Keefe as executive sec- 
retary. A scientific advisory committee 
and a committee on war and post-war 
physical rehabilitation are being, or have 
been, formed. There is also a committee 
on public relations, and subcommittees 
on occupational therapy, prevention, 
hydrology and health resorts, clinical re- 
search, rehabilitation, basic research, 
and teaching. 


Conference Scholarships 


Seventeen freshmen, successful candi- 
dates out of the possible number of 21, 
are this year studying under the National 
Scholarships awarded by the Seven Col- 
lege Conference, composed of Barnard, 
Byrn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges. 

Beginning in 1944-45, each of the col- 
leges will offer annually a scholarship 
in each of the 3 following districts: Mid- 
dle West, including Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska; the South, including Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, and Texas; and the 
West, including California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

The minimum award for each success- 
ful candidate is $100, regardless of need, 
with a maximum award on the basis of 
need to cover room, board, and tuition. 
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Agriculture and Home 
Economics Scholarships 


Four maintenance scholarships in ag- 
riculture, veterinary medicine, and home 
economics have been established for Chi- 
nese students at Michigan State College. 
The scholarships will provide tuition and 
sustenance and will extend through the 
4 quarters of the college year. Students 
will be nominated for the scholarships 
by the Agricultural Association of China. 

The college will also offer up to 20 
maintenance scholarships, amounting to 
$300 each in addition to a waiver of fees, 
to students in any foreign country, with 
preference to men and women from the 
Far East and Latin America. 

Eight weeks of specialized training in 
agriculture and home economics at 
Michigan State College will be offered 
during the coming year to 360 rural 
Michigan young men and women through 
$43,200 provided by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation for short course scholarships. 

The courses are sponsored jointly by 
the foundation, the college, and the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, in the interest of better trained and 
more efficient farm youths. Distribution 
of the scholarships will be by areas, and 
an equal number of boys and girls will 
be chosen from each county. Youths 
16 through 21 are eligible. 


Fifth College Year For 
Veterans Who Are 
College Graduates 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has 
invited its graduates who are now in mili- 
tary service or other types of war serv- 
ice to come to the college, after their 
release, for a year of reorientation, either 
general or special, in the college of arts 
and sciences, or a year of “musical re- 
freshment and rehabilitation” in the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 

The announcement states that no pre- 
determined group of courses for all re- 
turning veterans will be offered, but that 
a group of courses for each veteran who 
returns for a year’s work will be planned 
in accordance with his particular in- 
terests. In many cases, private reading 
will be accepted in lieu of one or more 
regular courses. Work will be planned 
to take full time, or nearly full time. 

In order to enroll for the year’s work, 
the graduates will not be required to 
meet the standards maintained for ad- 
mission to candidacy for the M. A., or 
Mus. M., or Mus. Ed. M., unless they wish 
to become candidates for one of those 


degrees. If not candidates for degrees, 
they will spend the year in their chosen 
work, and receive at its close a certifi- 
cate stating what they have done in the 
course of the year. 

The plan has been devised primarily 
for Oberlin graduates; but applications 
from graduates of other colleges will be 
received and considered on their merits. 

Tuition will be at the usual rates. Ef- 
fort will be made to provide living quar- 
ters for married couples. 

The following statements are taken 
from the announcement by the college: 

“Some veterans, before resuming their 
civilian occupations, will welcome and 
will profit by a year of general mental 
readjustment. There will be some who, 
resolved that they will do what they can 
to prevent the recurrence of war, will 
want to study the problems of organiza- 
tion and maintenance of peace, and the 
related problems of political, economic 
and racial tensions within this and other 
countries. There will be some, also, who 
will want a year of such mental rehabili- 
tation and replenishment as would be af- 
forded by a return to the humanities, 
with courses taken largely or wholly in 
the flelds of literature, the fine arts, 
music, history, philosophy, and religion. 

“Among those who went directly from 
graduation into military service there 
will doubtless be many who had intended 
to go on from college to graduate or pro- 
fessional school. Many of these will need 
a year’s work to reestablish the famili- 
arity with their major subjects which 
they once had, and should have again 
before undertaking advanced work. Still 
others, including probably some older 
men, may want simply a year’s series of 
‘refresher’ courses in the field in which 
their own interest has come to be 
strongest... 

“Upon discharge from the armed serv- 
ices, many conservatory graduates will 
face a very real professional problem. 
The impairment in performance skills 
which is bound to come after months 
without practice will in many cases 
handicap a graduate in an application 
for a position. A year devoted to re- 
covery of these skills will do much to 
restore confidence, besides giving a grad- 
uate time to find the position for which 
he is best fitted.” 


To Assist Demobilized 
Women Students 


Barnard College, Columbia University’s 
college for women, has announced the 
appointment of a special committee to 








advise and assist women demobilized 
from the armed forces who wish to con- 
tinue their education on the college level. 
It is expected that credit will be given 
in suitable cases for technical courses 
taken while the students were in the 
armed forces, and in some instances for 
military service. 


Study of Wornen in the War 


The Carola Woerishoffer Department 
of Bryn Mawr College, since January first 
of this year, has been carrying on a study 
of women in the war. With the aid of a 
gift of $5,000, it is attempting to compile 
the best available information® on the 
work and adjustments of women during 
the present conflict. Data are being 
gathered from both Government and pri- 
vate sources concerning the employment 
and achievements of women in the war, 
and the adjustments in home and com- 
munity services to supplement the home 
that are proving necessary at the present 
time. War developments are being com- 
pared with pre-war trends as a basis for 
post-war prognostication, within neces- 
sary limits. Publication of the study is 
planned if, upon completion, the data 
merit it. 


Summary of Statistics of 
Higher Education, 1941-42 


The foilowing data cover 1,720 institu- 
tions of higher education. Of this total, 
616 are controlled by States, cities, or 
other governmental units and 1,104 are 
privately controlled. The data were 
prepared by Henry G. Badger, associate 
specialist in educational statistics, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


I. Pexysonnel 


The total number of staff members re- 
ported (on a full-time equivalency basis) 
for 1941-42 was 134,137. Of this number 
65,477, or 48.8 percent, were in publicly 
controlled institutions. In the degree 
granting university, college, and profes- 
sional school group a total of 111,675 
faculty members were reported, of whom 
48,624, or 43.5 percent, were in publicly 
controlled institutions. The junior col- 
leges reported 9,929 staff members, with 
5,274, or 53.1 percent of this group, in 
publicly controlled institutions. Of the 
12,533 staff members in teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, 11,579, or 92.4 
percent, were in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions. From 1939-40 to 1941-42 there 
was an increase of 2.0 percent in total 
administrative and instructional staff 
(full-time basis), 
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Students in all institutions in the reg- 
ular session 1941-42 numbered, 1,403,990, 
which was 6.0 less than the enrollment 
two years earlier. Of the 1941-42 en- 
rollment 732,111, or 52.1 percent, were in 
publicly controlled institutions. In the 
degree granting university, college, and 
professional school group, 47.2 percent 
of the regular session students were in 
publicly controlled institutions; in the 
junior college group 71.3 percent; and in 
teachers colleges and normal schools 95.1 
percent. 

Of the total regular session enrollment, 
1,180,365, or 84.1 percent, were enrolled 
the third week of the fall term; 379,070, 
or 27.0 percent, were in college for the 
first time. 

In the 1941-42 regular session the per- 
centages of women students were: All in- 
stitutions reporting, 41.7 percent; degree 
granting universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, 62.2; junior colleges 
52.4; teachers colleges 34.6; and normal 
schools 16.1. Corresponding percents for 
the 1941 summer session were: All insti- 
tutions reporting 40.2; degree granting 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools 44.9; junior colleges 45.1; teach- 
ers colleges 22.2; and normal schools 12.7, 

The bachelor’s degree or its equivalent 
was conferred on 185,346 persons in 1941- 
42; this represents a decrease of 1,134, 
or 6/10 of 1 percent, from the 186,500 
conferred in 1939-40. Master’s degrees 
conferred in 1941-42 numbered 24,648, or 
7.8 percent fewer than in 1939-40. The 
doctorate in course was conferred on 
3,497, or 6.3 percent more persons than 
in 1939-40. A total of 1,619 honorary 
degrees was conferred in 1941-42, all but 
189 reported by privately controlled in- 
stitutions. 


II. Income 


The 1941-42 income for educational 
and general purposes of 1,628 institutions 
amounted to $626,295,821. Of this total 
$251,820,909, or 40.2 percent, came from 
public sources (Federal, State, and local 
governments) and $201,364,783, or 32.2 
percent, from student fees. In the degree 
granting universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, student fees amounted 
to 33.1 percent of the total and in the 
junior colleges to 34.4 percent. Corre- 
sponding percentages for teachers col- 
leges and normal schools were 20.0 and 
23.2 percent, respectively. Receipts spe- 
fically designated for increase of per- 
manent funds amounted to $32,818,316, 
of which $27,033,950, or 82.4 percent, was 
reported by institutions under private 
control. 





Table 2.—Staff, students, and degrees, institutions of higher 





education, by State, 1941-42 
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1 Administrative and instructional. 
aU 


. 8S. Coast Guard Academy, U.S. Military Academy, and U. S. Naval Academy. 





III. Expenditures 

Educational and general expenditures 
of 1,628 institutions totaled $572,465,437 
in 1941-42. Administration and general 
expense cost $66,968,127, or 11.7 percent 
of the total. Resident instruction (not 
including related activities) cost $298,- 
557,519, or 52.2 percent of the total. Cap- 
ital outlay amounted to $50,201,751 in 
1941-42; this was less than the corre- 
sponding total for 1939-40 by $33,563,210, 
or 40.1 percent. 





Prepare for Peace 

(From page 13) 
Chinese attitude toward high-school and 
college education? Perhaps I do not 





need to tell you. They have trans- 
planted—literally taken up and bodily 
transplanted—their seats of learning 
hundreds of miles inland—faculty, stu- 
dent body, what few books they could 
salvage—and there, in caves dug out of 
the hillsides, Chinese education goes for- 
ward today. Generalissimo Chiang has 
insisted that this be done, for he realizes 
that China, like America, has a tomorrow 
for which to prepare as well as a-today 
to defend. 

“One final question: Is your schooling 
going to be another war casualty? Or, 
will you realize that, if you are under 18, 
your ‘battle station’ is in the school- 
room?” 
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In-service training programs for Ex- 
tended School Service teachers are being 
developed in a number of States to meet 
the shortage of trained personnel for 
child-care centers in critical war areas. 
New and inexperienced teachers need ex- 
pert and practical help on many kinds of 
problems. Wartime conditions create 
new and difficult situations which even 
the experienced teacher finds perplexing. 
Experience over the past year has shown 
that ESS programs can be greatly 
strengthened by providing teacher-edu- 
cation opportunities to develop more 
skillful leadership. 

Reports from a number of States show 
that various patterns of in-service train- 
ing are being planned and tried. The 
effectiveness of these methods, as meas- 
ured by teacher enrollment and improve- 
ment in program quality, are observed 
and serve as a basis for future planning. 
By this means more systematic training 
programs are evolving. The following de- 
scription of some of the patterns and 
techniques for in-service teacher train- 
ing may be helpful to those considering 
ways in which teachers’ needs can best 
be met. 


Connecticut—Area Workshops 


Two workshops were conducted during 
the summer in the Hartford and New 
Haven areas. These were planned for all 
supervisors, directors, and teachers con- 
cerned with children’s programs. The 
agenda was based on requests from those 
in the child-care centers. Although 
planned especially for teachers in the 
centers, community agency representa- 
tives were invited to attend. The major 
emphasis was on the child 6 to 12 years, 
but consideration was given also to meet- 
ing the needs of younger children. 

In order that the workshops would be 
realistic, discussions were based on actual 
problems. Those participating had a 
chance to sing and to dance, to mold clay 
and to make things as well as to discuss, 
“How we can make John eat the food on 
his plate?” and “What we can do with 
the child who disrupts the group?” 

Craft workshops were arranged with 
several different crafts presented, and 
emphasis was given particularly to those 
which required little material and little 
expense. Music, rhythms, dance, and 
game periods had time given for par- 
ticipation and discussion. Health mat- 
ters—the rest period for older children— 
had a place in the discussion. Consid- 


eration was also given to effective activi- 








In-Service Training for ESS Teachers 


ties with children and the best ways to 
build a program. 

The program planned brought expert 
resource people to the teachers, leaders 
from Danbury and Willimantic State 
Teachers Colleges, St. Joseph College, the 
State departments of health and edu- 
cation. Field staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education took leadership in ar- 
ranging the workshops. 


Florida—State Teachers Colleges 
Offer Study Opportunities 

A number of in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers are being conducted 
by the Florida county supervisors of ESS 
and in some counties a nearby teacher 
education institution offers special study 
courses for teachers in the child-care 
centers. 

Thirty-three teachers from 13 counties 
were enrolled in the summer course at 
Florida State College for Women which 
was given at the request of the State 
director of ESS. Special consideration 
of the care of children in wartime, and 
material drawn from the fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, education, and home 
economics was included in the course 
content. In addition to the lectures and 
discussions, observation and participa- 
tion in the campus nursery school and 
kindergarten were arranged for all mem- 
bers of the class. 

Throughout the past year, in-service 
teacher education has been encouraged 
at several conferences of county super- 
visors called by the State Department of 
Education Director of ESS. 


Louisiana—State University and 
State Department of Education 
Collaborate on Workshop 


“Education of the preschool child” was 
the title of a 3-week summer workshop 
in which the State University and the 
State Department of Education collab- 
orated. Teachers from nursery schools 
in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and 
Shreveport took advantage of this op- 
portunity to study and improve their 
professional skills on the job. Begin- 
ning at 7:30 each morning, the teachers 
went at high gear until the end of the 

ay. 

A varied program of study was 
planned including lectures, laboratory 
work, group and individual conferences 
and the showing of films. Teachers 
helped to assemble a reference library 
of professional literature, children’s 
books, and books on special subjects. All 





persons enrolled observed and partici- 
pated in the Baton Rouge nursery schools 
as a part of their laboratory work. The 


workshop carried 3 hours graduate 
credit. 

Serving as codirectors of the work- 
shop were the State supervisor of pri- 
mary education, also carrying responsi- 
bility for the ESS program, and a mem- 
ber of the home economics staff of the 
State University. Other specialists par- 
ticipating in the workshop included 
members of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation staff in home economics and the 
State Department of Health staff; local 
nursery school supervisors, and the uni- 
versity faculty. 


New Jersey—Series of Teachers 
Meetings Planned 


A committee composed of members of 
the State Department of Education and 
representatives of the State Child-Care 
Committee have drawn up plans for a 
series of all-day meetings on Saturday 
with ESS teachers during the coming 
year. Approximately six meetings are 
to be scheduled in the northern part of 
the State, an equal number in the south- 
ern area. 

The program for each meeting will fo- 
cus on one phase of ESS so that there 
may be opportunity for thorough con- 
sideration of the subject. Discussions 
will be conducted by competent leaders 
in the field, followed by demonstrations 
arranged to further clarify and show ap- 
plication of principles and procedures. 
Announcements of the meetings are to 
be mailed to the teachers well in ad- 
vance. The committee plans are made 
so that teachers feel these are their meet- 
ings. 

A majority of communities operating 
child-care centers sent representatives 
to a State teachers’ meeting in June. 
A general session opened the conference; 
smaller discussion groups organized on a 
special interest basis—nursery schools, 
school age, and supervision—then con- 
vened until noon. The entire group 
came together for the afternoon session 
at which time reports were given by each 
discussion leader, and a question period 
followed. Time did not permit discus- 
sion of all the questions on which teach- 
ers and supervisors wanted the experi- 
ence of others. 


New York—Tecacher Suggestions 
Exchange 

As a medium of exchange of sugges- 
tions between ESS teachers, a series of 
bulletins is being distributed through the 
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New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. The material is collected and 
edited by members of the State field staff 
on ESS. These bulletins describe results 
of different things tried in the centers— 
suitable activities for different kinds of 
weather, for different times of day, and 
for Saturdays and holidays. Such topics 
as the following have been covered in 
the releases thus far: A suggestion for a 
program 3 to 7 p. m. on week days for 
children 5 to 11 years; suggestions for 
developing dramatic play; summer pro- 
grams in play centers for school age 
children; and community contacts. 


Whai the Reports Show 


Several things stand out in the reports 
on these in-service teacher training ac- 
tivities. First, State education depart- 
ments are taking leadership in arrang- 
ing opportunities for teachers to grow 
professionally while they are on the 
job. The results are already obvious, for 
as teachers grow, programs for children 
also improve. 

Second, these programs are being 
geared to reality. Teachers need prac- 
tical assistance with everyday situations. 
The training is so arranged that they 
observe, participate, discuss and thus 
learn to apply immediately the principles 
of good teaching. The agenda for meet- 
ings or programs of training are built 
upon the problems, questions, and topics 
on which teachers ask for help, not alone 
upon those supervisors and directors 
think important. 

Third, States are using their own re- 
source people. Specialists from State 
colleges, universities, public schools, and 
State department staff served as con- 
sultants and leaders in training pro- 
grams. These people contribute experi- 
ence and valuable technical information, 
and help to interpret the program to 
others. 

Fourth, teachers have responded well 
to this type of teacher education. They 
feel it is “down to earth” and opens up 
the kind of specialized information they 
will use. They find variety in the meth- 
ods of presenting material which moti- 
vates learning and holds interest. These 
methods include discussions, group and 
individual conferences, visits to child- 
care centers, apprentice teaching, films, 
reading, lectures and workship projects. 
Teachers and specialists are working to- 
gether on new problems for which no 
one has a satisfactory answer. This 
factor contributes to making these in- 
service training programs dynamic. 


Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 





Education for Veterans 


The following script titled “Education 
for Veterans” is second in a series of 
eight, broadcast weekly between August 
13 and October 1 on the “Pursuit of 
Learning” program, an NBC “University 
of the Air” feature. The series was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the American Vo- 
cational Association. Because of nu- 
merous requests for copies of the scripts, 
they are being published in EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY. 


Voice 1: When I joined the WAC, I 
was in the middle of a home economics 
course and I'd like to go back and get 
my degreeif... 

VoIcE 2: I'd like to finish high school 
when I get outa this man’s Army. But 
Idunno. I'll be 5, 6 years older than the 
rest of the sophomores if I go back 
cela 

Voice 3: No more school for me—if I 
can get a job! ’Course if there aren't 
any jobs... 

Voice 4: If I can get a year of radio 
training—on top of what I’ve had in the 
Navy—lI oughta be able to get a good job! 

ANNOUNCER: That’s the kind of thing 
you hear these days when the men and 
women who are fighting this war for us 
get to thinking out loud about what’s 
going to happen when they take off their 
uniforms and come back home. They’re 
men and women now—by virtue of ex- 
perience and of the sacrifices they’re 
making, if not by age. But when they 
leaped into the fray—or were drafted 
in—they were—millions of them—boys 
and girls of schoolage. Their education 
for a peacetime life has been rudely in- 
terrupted. Many of them want to com- 
plete that education. And the needs of 
the nation demand that they do. So 
today we devote this second of the ‘‘Pur- 
suit of Learning” programs to a question 
that’s of engrossing interest to service- 
men and women—Education for Vete 
erans. 

In our Washington studio are Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs; Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah, who sponsored the edu- 
cational features of the “GI Bill of 
Rights” and of the Rehabilitation Act; 
and Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the 
Higher Education Division in the United 
States Office of Education. I hope 





they'll carry on from here, and to begin 
with, I wonder if you, General Hines, 
wiil give us a brief explanation of what 
the law provides in the way of education 
for veterans. 

Hines: I'll be glad to. 

ANNOUNCER: In words of one syllable, 
as it were. 

HInEs: You mean I should leave out 
the legal hereby’s and whereas’s? 

ANNOUNCER: That’s it. 

Hines: Allright. Hereitis. The pro- 
visions for veterans’ education are con- 
tained in Public Law 16 for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans and Public 
Law 346, which is the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s the one we know as 
the “GI Bill of Rights’’? 

Hines: Yes. And it provides for the 
education of veterans who are not dis- 
abled. 

ANNOUNCER: Just what does it provide 
in the way of education—and how does 
a veteran qualify? 

Hines: This is a little complicated, but 
it’s the only way to explain it. It pro- 
vides that men and women who have had 
90 days of active service since September 
16, 1940, exclusive of time spent in edu- 
cation under the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Navy’s College 
Training Program, who were discharged 
under conditions other than dishonor- 
able and whose education was inter- 
rupted by reason of entrance into the 
service or who desire a refresher or re- 
training course, may receive 1 year of 
education or training. 

ANNOUNCER: That would seem to in- 
clude just about all veterans. 

Hines: Not all, but a great majority of 
them. 

ANNOUNCER: And some are eligible for 
more than a year of schooling, aren’t 
they? 

Hines: Yes. Those under 25 at the 
time of entering the service are presumed 
to have had their education interrupted 
or interfered with. They’ll be eligible 
for additional training not to exceed the 
length of time spent in service—except 
that for this purpose they can’t count 
time spent in the specialized training 
programs toward the length of time they 
spent in service. 

ANNOUNCER: And those over 25? 

Hines: Those over 25 must present 
evidence that their education was inter- 
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rupted if they want more than 1 year of 
training under this program. 

ANNOUNCER: How much financial 
assistance do these “veterans-in-train- 
ing” get? 

Hines: The Veterans’ Administration 
pays to the educational institutions in- 
volved their customary tuition charges, 
including laboratory fees, cost of books 
and supplies, etc., up to $500 for an or- 
dinary school year. Also, to the veteran 
himself, a subsistence allowance of $50 
a month for full-time study, and $75 if 
he has a dependent or dependents. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s fair enough. How 
does a veteran get admitted to a school 
or college? . 

Hines: The same way any civilian 
does. He chooses his own—any ap- 
proved educational institution which will 
accept him as a student. And the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will take him out 
of school only if his conduct or progress 
is unsatisfactory according to the reg- 
ularly prescribed standards and prac- 
tices of his school. 

ANNOUNCER: If he flunks. 

HInEs: Yes. 

ANNOUNCER: Up to now you’ve been 
talking about veterans who are not dis- 
abled, I believe. How about those who 
suffer service-connected disabilities? 

Hines: Well, there the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has the _ responsibility— 
which cannot be delegated—of seeing the 
disabled veteran through the educational 
process and into employment. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, under the law, the 
business of helping veterans get reestab- 
lished in Civilian life is pretty well taken 
care of. 

HIneEs: Yes. But that isn’t the end of 
it. As I think Senator Thomas and Dr, 
Kelly will agree. 

ANNOUNCER: Senator Thomas? 

Tuomas: I agree absolutely. It isn’t 
enough simply to pass a law like this and 
let it lie on library shelves. 

ANNOUNCER: Because some veterans 
may not be aware of the opportunity that 
is theirs? 

THomas: Partly that. It’s only simple 
justice to provide another opportunity to 
those who left their education to fight 
this war. But it’s important to the na- 
tion as well as to the individuals involved 
that our veterans make the most of this 
opportunity. 

KELLY: May I second 
heartily? 

THOMAS: You certainly may, Dr. Kelly. 
Let’s remember that while our young men 
and women have been studying the art 
of war, they’ve had to forego pursuit of 
the knowledge and skills we need in 
peacetime. As a result, this nation is 


that most 


short of doctors, short of engineers, short 
of plumbers, short of teachers, short of 
craftsmen of all kinds. We've rolled up 
a frightening deficit in skills. 

Ketty: And also a deficit, don’t you 
think Senator Thomas, in understanding 
basic for social and civic leaderships. 

Tuomas: I agree. 

KeEt.y: So we need to have our veter- 
ans return to school. 

ANNOUNCER: Do we have any ideas how 
many of them will? 

Ketty: Yes, roughly. Surveys show 
that between half a million and a million 
of them plan to take advantage of this 
education plan, exclusive of those wish- 
ing short refresher courses in prepara- 
tion for immediate employment. 

ANNOUNCER: There’s quite a bit of lee- 
way between those two figures—a matter 
of 500,000. 

KELLY: Yes. But that’s as good a guess 
as we can make at this point, Probably 
we may have from 1 to 2 million in all 
forms of education, both short courses 
and long, both part time and full time. 
A lot will depend on conditions when the 
veterans begin to come home in big 
groups. 

ANNOUNCER: The availability of jobs? 

KELLY: That will probably be the most 
important deciding factor. 
think so, General Hines? 

HINES: Yes,I do. And from our point 
of view, that’s a particularly important 
point with regard to disabled veterans. 
We don’t want disabled veterans to 
rush out and take jobs just because they 
can get them now—and miss the oppor- 
tunity for training which will remove 
their handicaps and make them fully 
capable and employable in selected occu- 


pations. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s taking the long 
view. 

HINES: Yes. The wholesale hiring of 


disabled veterans because it is a patriotic 
duty solves the problem only so long as 
we are short of labor and long on war 
enthusiasm. We'd rather spend the time 
and money to train a disabled man or 
woman so that he can hold a job, year 
in and year out, in competition with peo- 
ple who are not disabled. 

ANNOUNCER: To go back to. that 
group—other than the disabled—who 
may want to go back to school— 

THomas: Yes. 

ANNOUNCER: If you add that group to 
the number of civilian students who will 
be in school in the normal course of 
things, will it overwhelm the schools and 
colleges? 

Tuomas: I believe Dr. Kelly has some 
figures on that. 





Don’t you. 





We've done a 
bit of figuring, and our prediction is that 
in an average community of a million 
people, a maximum of about 5,000 re- 
turning veterans will want some train- 


KELLY: Yes, Senator. 


ing or education in any 1 year. On the 
average, a community of 30,000 may ex- 
pect 135 returning veterans to ask for 
training in any 1 year. 

ANNOUNCER: That doesn’t sound like an 
impossibly big job for the schools. 

KE.tLy: It isn’t. Where the schools 
plan ahead intelligently, they won’t have 
much trouble. 

ANNOUNCER: What’s the first step in 
planning intelligently? 

KELLY: Well, there are wide differences 
among States and communities in the 
ratio of servicemen to population. So 
local superintendents of schools will have 
to work closely with their Selective Serv- 
ice and other officials to determine 
whether their communities are much 
above or below the average in the num- 
ber of men in service. And there are 
other things a community can do to be 
ready with education when the men and 
women come back. 

ANNOUNCER: What things? Dr. Kelly? 

KELLY: It should find out about the 
age and educational status of its par- 
ticular contingent of servicemen. May- 
be two-thirds or more of them completed 
high school. Or maybe only a third. 
What kinds of jobs or careers were these 
servicemen following before they went 
to war? How many went directly from 
school without work experience? 

Tuomas: All those factors have a bear- 
ing on how much and what kind of edu- 
cation we'll need to provide. 

KELLY: They most certainly do, Sena- 
tor. And the need of facts like these 
about each local community’s servicemen 
prompts a suggestion I should like to 
make to school superintendents. Each 
local, town, county, or city superintend- 
ent might well take the initiative, if the 
job has not already been done, to organ- 
ize a veterans service center. 

Tuomas: I’ve had the same thing in 
mind, Dr. Kelly. I’ve called mine a citi- 
zens advisory committee, and thought of 
it as a group to assist the official coun- 
seling centers established by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in association 
with other Federal agencies. 

KELLY: I think we’re aiming at the 
same target, Senator Thomas, no matter 
what you call it. 

HINES: Local organizations like that 
could be a big help to official counseling 
agencies. 

KELLY: I’m glad you think so, General 
Hines. And such a group, whatever its 
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name, must be more than just an office 
in a back corridor of the city hall. 


Tuomas: Yes. A_ “let-them-come- 
and-get-it” policy isn’t going to be 
enough. 


KELLY: These veterans service centers 
I’m talking about would be fact finding 
agencies to begin with. Let them start 
out by getting the facts and making esti- 
mates on how many veterans in their 
communities are going to want full-time 
education of high-school level and how 
many of college level. How many will 
want part-time courses of a cultural na- 
ture or of u vocational nature, and for 
what vocations? 

Tuomas: Whether veterans get the 
educational opportunities the Federal 
Government has made possible is cer- 
tainly going to depend to a large extent 
on what provisions local communities 
make. 

KELLY: That’s very true, Senator. 
Some communities will do little, and few 
of their service men and women will get 
the education to which they are entitled. 
Some communities will do much and 
their service men and women will get 
a rich variety of educational courses. 

ANNOUNCER: At this point I must re- 
mark that we’re not going to have any 
argument on this program at this rate. 
You two gentlemen, one on Capitol Hill, 
and the other clear down at the west end 
of Constitution Avenue, in the Office of 
Education, have cooked ideas so simi- 
lar—— 

THOMAS: 
ing—— 

KELLY: It’s almost uncanny, wouldn’t 
you say? 

ANNOUNCER: You can’t get any sus- 
pense on a radio program with mo con- 
flict. 

HINEs: To make the suspense situation 
worse, I’ll add that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has no criticism of this counsel- 
ing idea—which the Senator and Dr. 
Kelly are jointly sponsoring. But I do 
want to make a point in connection with 
that remark about service people missing 
an opportunity because their own com- 
munities fail to provide. A veteran 
doesn’t have to get his education in his 
own town, or even his own State. He 
can choose any approved institution any- 
where in the country. 

KELLY: Yes, General, but a lot of them 
won’t make the effort unless the chance 
is nearby. 

HINEs: I’m sure that’s true. And I 
hold no brief for a community that can’t 
be bothered to take care of its veterans’ 
education. 


And without  collaborat- 


Kr.iy: Of course. 


Hines: I just wanted to remind the 
servicemen who’re listening that they do 
have some recourse if they can’t get the 
training they need at home. 

Tuomas: To get back to this citizens 
advisory committee—of Veterans’ Serv- 
ice Center—we were agreeing on so 
thoroughly—— 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Senator Thomas. 

Tuomas: It should be more than just 
a fact-finding agency. 

KELLY: By all means. 

Tuomas: It should be a place where 
veterans can get wise counsel about 
their future plans. 

KELLY: In the armed services the vet- 
eran became aware that his own apti- 
tude, interest, and training determined 
largely what he was assigned to do and 
how well he did it. Now he will want 
to know of the relation of those same 
aptitudes, interests, and training to 
peacetime occupations. He’ll want to 
know about the likelihood of a job in the 
several lines of his interest; what the 
job pays; what are its advantages and 
disadvantages; where he would get train- 
ing for it; how long the period of train- 
ing would be; how much it would cost, 
etc. 

Tuomas: Yes, Dr. Kelly. And he'll 
need to be informed of the relation of 
one benefit to another. 

ANNOUNCER: For example—— 

Tuomas: Well, in one section of the 
law you'll find authority to make loans 
to veterans who want to set themselves 
up in business. Someone should tell the 
men why about half of all businesses fail 
in their first year. 

ANNOUNCER: Why 
Thomas? 

Tuomas: They fail because the new 
businessman does not know how to keep 
books. If veterans can be urged to take 
short, practical courses in small business 
management, we can be certain that 
more of those loans will bring success 
instead of grief and disillusion. Vet- 
erans borrowing to get started in farm- 
ing should likewise be encouraged to se- 
cure training in the very difficult trade 
of agriculture. 

KELLy: To have all that type of in- 
formation available at each Veterans 
service center throughout the country is 
a task requiring great care and labor. 
But it’s worth doing. 

Tuomas: Yes. And however big the 
job, every man and woman in the service 
and their families should be assisted to 
know and understand the provisions of 
the GI law. It’s a task for the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Army and Navy, and 
everyone who can lend a hand. Laws 


do they, Senator 





are wordy and complex. They must be 
interpreted. Pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, radio and other means 
should be used as soon as possible to tell 
servicemen how to take advantage of the 
benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. A simple explanation of the 
law will not be enough. 

KELLY: I thoroughly agree, Senator. 

Tuomas: And in order that veterans 
may know about training opportunities 
outside their own States or communities, 
ample and current information about 
educational offerings both in secondary 
schools and colleges and universities 
should be distributed. Here is a job for 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

KELLY: We’ll look into that right away 
and cooperate with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in getting the information out. 

ANNOUNCER: Isn’t it true that numbers 
of the veterans will require something 
a bit different in the way of education— 
different, I mean, from our regular school 
set-up? 

THomas: I expect so. And as Congress 
looks to the Veterans’ Administration to 
see that the benefits reach the veterans, 
so it looks to schools and colleges to shape 
their plans to accommodate students 
who have been conditioned in the tough 
school of war. Don’t ever forget that 
Congress has provided this opportunity 
for the veterans because our Nation ac- 
tually needs these trained men and 
women. 

ANNOUNCER: Dr. Kelly, do you have 
some specific ideas along that line? 

KELLY: I may venture a few. 

Tuomas: I'd be interested in hearing 
them. 

KeELty: Well, Senator, I think the 
schools will need to use a lot of intelli- 
gence in planning and tact in adminis- 
tration. They’ve got to remember that 
so far as possible the service men and 
women will want to fit right in among 
other civilians. They won’t like to be 
made a separate group. 

Tuomas: No, they won’t. 
democracy. 

KEL.Ly: They will, however, be adults, 
not children. Even though the educa- 
tion they want may be quite like that 
being given to 14-year-olds in the schools, 
they will not wish to take that education 
in classes with the children. 

Hines: Having to go back to school 
with high-school-age boys and girls 
would probably keep veterans from tak- 
ing high-school training at all. 

KELLY: In many cases it would, Gen- 
eral. And that suggests that communi- 
ties may need to join with each other in 
setting up area schools. 
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ANNOUNCER: What are “area” schools? 

KeEtty: Just what they sound like. 
Schools to serve certain areas—maybe 
@ group of towns or counties. At such 
schools, work whether of less than col- 
lege grade or of college grade could be 
made available under about the same 
conditions as prevail commonly now at 
colleges. 

ANNOUNCER: Wouldn’t that make for 
duplication of buildings and facilities? 

KeEtiy: Not necessarily. Area schools 
could be parts of already established vo- 
cational schools, colleges, junior colleges, 
or technical institutes. 

Tuomas: They’d have to be built up 
from scratch only where no such institu- 
tions were already available. And that 
will be in a very, very few places. 

KELLy: In any case, the plan for mak- 
ing available the variety of full-time 
short intensive courses which are 
wanted by returning service people 
should be worked out with the coopera- 
tion, perhaps under the leadership, of 
the State department of education and 
the colleges and universities of each 
State. And the plan ultimately followed 
should fit in with the long-time needs of 
the various States for area type of 
schools. 

Tuomas: And as the schools complete 
arrangements which will appeal to vet- 
erans, Dr. Kelly, someone must keep the 
returning service people aware of de- 
velopments. That’s another job for 
veterans’ service centers. 

KELLY: Yes, Senator. Those in charge 
in the various communities must remem- 
ber that the servicemen will have in 
general only the conception of school and 
college that prevailed in their minds 
when they went to war. Short terminal 
courses, whether cultural or vocational 
in nature, will be unknown to them. 

Tuomas: And because educational ar- 
rangements will vary from one area to 
another, it’s going to be pretty much of 
&@ local public service job. Each com- 
munity will want to keep its veterans 
abreast of what’s available right there 
at home. 

KELLY: Institutions of less than college 
grade where veterans may live as college 
students have always lived will be some- 
thing new. Evening courses of a wide 
variety, colleges with courses adjusted 
to the veterans’ educational interest and 
time schedule, arrangements to make 
men with wives feel at home in school— 
all these things and many more must* be 
brought to the attention of the returning 
service men. 

ANNOUNCER: So far you’ve been talking 
mostly about the job for local school ad- 
ministrators, Dr. Kelly, 


Ketty: Yes. But I’m coming to my 
suggestions for the State education peo- 
ple—who have a big responsibility too. 
The State superintendents can save a 
lot of waste motion on the part of all 
school people if they will take it upon 
themselves to coordinate the efforts of 
all the local communities, to stimulate 
communities to set up veterans service 
centers, and to provide information to 
local communities about matters outside 
the local jurisdiction. 

Hines: Aren’t some of the States and 
communities already under way along 
these lines? 

KELLY: Yes, General Hines. I’m happy 
to say that quite a few areas don’t need 
these suggestions. They’re away out 
ahead under their own power. In Mich- 
igan alone nearly 100 cities have estab- 
lished veterans service centers. 

Tuomas: And some of the colleges and 
universities are already making plans 
and setting up facilities for veterans. 

KELLY: Yes, higher institutions of all 
kinds. It’s come to my attention that 
this month one small liberal arts insti- 
tution—Hiram College out in Ohio, in 
line with what many large universities 
have done—is asking all its former stu- 
dents now in service what they want in 
education if they come back to the 
campus. 

TuHomas: You say that’s one of many? 

KELLy: Yes, a large number. Many 
colleges and universities are announcing 
most interesting programs of collegiate 
studies for returning servicemen. Some 
of these programs are “effective im- 
mediately.” 

Tuomas: Are they good ones? 

KELLY: They certainly seem to provide 
the necessary flexibility. They aim, for 
one thing, to provide broad programs for 
returning veterans who are eager for 
college training, yet anxious to complete 
their studies as soon as possible. 

Tuomas: Just what does it offer? 

Ke.tity: Let me speak of Yale Univer- 
sity as an illustration. They have a 
l-year intensive course preparing men 
who’ve had no college training, or less 
than a year of it, for entrance into the 
junior, or possibly the senior class. Then 
there’s a 1-year intensive course prepar- 
ing men who’ve had at least 1 full year 
of college for entrance into one of the 
professional or graduate schools, or for 
the business world. And there’s a pro- 
vision whereby a large number of return- 
ing servicemen with 2 years of college 
training may earn a bachelor’s degree by 
virtue of service in the armed forces and 
1 year of work at Yale. 











Tuomas: That, in effect, gives credit 
for experience in the services. 

KELLY: For educationally significant 
experience. And especially appealing is 
the arrangement whereby returning 
servicemen may enter upon their studies 
at the beginning of any month—without 
having to wait for the next regular col- 
lege term. 

Tuomas: Or a veteran can go into the 
regular college courses if he prefers, I 
suppose. 

KeELLy: Yes, Senator. 

Tuomas: Well, that special Yale plan 
seems a fine example of the flexibility 
you were talking about. If you can bend 
Yale, the rest of the country will be easy. 

KELLY: In mentioning these two 
schools—Yale and Hiram—I want to 
point out that they’re simply good ex- 
amples. I can assure you that other for- 
ward looking institutions are also very 
busy these days perfecting their plans for 
veterans. 

Hines: May I say 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, General. 

Hines: This veterans’ education pro- 
gram is just getting under way. We’rein 
the midst of war enthusiasm—when 
everybody feels that nothing is too good 
for the boys. I don’t know that the ques- 
tion of the cost of our program is going 
to be raised. But if so, I have a figure 
I’d like to make public right now. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes? 

Hines: Here itis. If one million of our 
servicemen and women should avail 
themselves of this opportunity, and a 
maximum of $500 were spent on each of 
them, the total expenditure for education 
would be—not the cost of the war for 1 
month, not even the cost of the war for 
1 week—but the cost of the war for 2 
days! 

ANNOUNCER: That ought to lay any 
criticism of the money outlay. 

Hines: And I contend that in any 
event the readjustment of our servicemen 
should properly be regarded as one of 
the necessary costs of the war. 

Tuomas: It’s one of the sad costs, but 
I am grateful to say that people today 
are happy to bear this cost. 

KELLY: We touched on this, once be- 
fore, but I’d like to mention it again. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Dr. Kelly. 

KeE.Lty: I hope everybody, the schools, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Army 
and Navy, and good citizens everywhere 
will remember—and keep remembering 
through the years—that the nation as 
well as the veterans needs education for 
returning servicemen. 

Tuomas: All thoughtful persons do. 
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KELLy: As you pointed out earlier in 
the discussion, Senator Thomas, this 
country has built up a dangerous short- 
age of civic and social understanding 
and of the skills and crafts of peacetime. 
If we’re going to rebuild our society—so 
that we can make and keep the peace, 
we’ve got to erase that deficit. And every 
individual and every agency that helps 
our veterans go forward in education is 
rendering a two edged service—repaying 
in part the debt we owe our servicemen 
and women, and helping to wipe out the 
educational gap this war has made for 
us, 





In the Cause of 
Better Hearing 


The eighteenth annual observance cf 
National Hearing Week will take place 
October 22-28, and the Silver Anniver- 
sary Observance of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing will be held 
in New York City, November 10, 11, and 
12, the Society announces. 

This year’s theme of National Hearing 
Week, “Twenty-five Years of National 
Service in the Cause of Better Hearing,” 
will be emphasized by the 118 chapters 
of the Society in communities through- 
out the country. Society objectives, in 
addition to the prevention of deafness 
and conservation of hearing, include 
training and rehabilitation of hard-of- 
hearing individuals by means of educa- 
tion, hearing aids, and economic and so- 
cial adjustment. Service to children in- 
cludes detection of hearing loss through 
hearing tests conducted in public and 
parochial schools. The remedial pro- 
gram includes corrective measures and 
provision of lip-reading instruction. 

In the war and post-war service to 
deafened veterans, the Society includes 
providing regular opportunities for lip- 
reading practice, giving guidance in vo- 
cational reeducation and readjustment, 
making special contacts with families of 
discharged veterans, and arranging for 
néeded service in communities where no 
chapter exists. 

Sessions of the Silver Anniversary Ob- 
servance will include a discussion of med- 
ical, educational, and rehabilitation as- 
pects of hearing conservation. According 
to announcement, recognition will be 
given to the pioneers including Wendell 
C. Phillips, M. D., of New York City who 
brought together in 1919 representatives 
of widely scattered groups and founded 
a national society. 


Far East Radio 
Programs 


Two new radio programs entitled The 
New China and Places and People of the 
Far East are being broadcast this fall by 
the Radio Council of the Chicago Public 
Schools over stations WBEZ, (FM—42.5) 
and WIND (560 kc). First program was 
September 20. The Chicago Natural 
History Museum is cooperating with the 
Radio Council in presenting Places and 
People of the Far East. Both programs 
are designed for upper elementary and 
high-school classes. Thé dates and titles 
of each broadcast of the two programs 
are as follows (excluding dates of pro- 
grams already given): 


The New China 
Station WBEZ (FM—42.5) at 10:45 a. m. 


October 19: CHINESE WOMEN. 

October 26: CHINESE SOLDIERS. 

November 2: THE STRUGGLE IN OCCUPIED 
CHINA. 

November 9: *MIDSEMESTER ROUND- 
TABLE. 

November 16: CHIANG Kal- SHEK, 
STATESMAN AND SOLDIER. 

November 30: CHINESE STORIES AND 
STORYTELLERS. 

December 7: Wispom oF CHINA. 

December 14: DEmMocRACY IN CHINA. 

January 4: CuHina aT Carro. 

January 11: *FrvaL ROUNDTABLE. 


Places and People of the Far East 


Station WBEZ (FM—42.5) 11:15-11:30 
a. m.; 1:30-1:45 p. m.; Station WIND 
(560 KC) 1:30-1:45, p. m. 


October 11: Mataya (Matay StateEs). 

October 18: THAILAND AND FRENCH IN- 
DOCHINA, 

October 25: Burma. 

November 1: Inpra—HIstTory. 

November 8: InDIA—PEOPLES AND CUs- 
TOMS. 

November 15: InpIA—PEOPLES AND Cus- 
Toms (continued). 

November 29: InDIA—PROBLEMS AND 
FUTURE. 

December 6: CH1InA—HIsTOorY. 

December 13: CHINA—PEOPLES AND 
CUSTOMS, 

January 3: CHINA—PEOPLES AND Cus- 
Toms (continued). 

January 10: CHtna—PROBLEMS AND Fu- 
TURE. 
The programs may be integrated with 
classroom work in art, reading, social 

studies, geography, and citizenship, 


* Student-participation program. 


Navy Day Observance 
in High Schools 


Last year, over 5,000 high schools ob- 
served Navy Day; it is estimated that 
this number will be more than doubled 
on Navy Day this year—October 27. 

Although many schools have cele- 
brated Navy Day each year since 1922, 
the past 2 years have seen a tremendous 
increase in the number of secondary 
schools holding special exercises. In 
large part this reflects the naturally 
heightened interest in a wartime Navy, 
but at the same time teachers and ad- 
ministrators are recognizing that the ob- 
servance of Navy Day affords opportu- 
nity for motivating classroom instruc- 
tion, integrating the school with the war 
effort and, above, all, honoring friends 
and former students who are now serving 
with the fleet. 

In general, the most popular type of 
Navy Day observance has been the 
assembly program, with student speak- 
ers, patriotic music, and sometimes talks 
by officers or enlisted men of the Navy 
on duty in the local community. Where 
alumni now serving in the Navy are home 
on leave, presenting them to the assem- 
bly to tell of their experiences in the 
Navy adds interest to the program. It 
is possible that alumni have written 
home descriptions of combat action. 
The recital or dramatization of these 
stories could be built into a program 
commemorating the day. 

Other types of Navy Day programs 
are of particular interest because they 
include student participation. One such 
program is a Navy Day Quiz, either for 
organized teams, a board of “experts,” or 
for the entire student body. Questions 
can concern the detail of ships, naval 
terminology, historic naval incidents or 
quotations, and current events. For ex- 
ample: “What is scuttlebutt?” Answer: 
“Navy slang for rumor. It arose from 
the practice of sailors to discuss the 
events of the day around the ‘scuttlebut,’ 
the water keg aboard an old sailing ship.” 
Obviously, the more research the stu- 
dents do for themselves in preparing 
such a program the more value they will 
derive from it. 

Other suggestions, as well as sample 
Navy Day speeches and production 
scripts, are to be found in Suggestions 
for High School Participation in Navy 
Day, a pamphlet designed to assist teach- 
ers in the planning of Navy Day pro- 
grams. Free copies may be secured by 
writing to the Navy League of the United 
States, The Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Publications Related to 
Elementary Education 


Available from the Superintendent of 


Documents 


This bibliography of general pub- 
lications provides accounts of the con- 
tinuing development of elementary 
education, including nursery schools 
and kindergartens, throughout the 
United States. Many of these pub- 
lications may also be of help on war- 
time problems. (An additional list 
of Publications Related to Elemen- 
tary Education and the War is avail- 
able upon request from the U. S. Office 
of Education as long as the supply 
lasts. ) 

Copies of publications listed be- 
low may be purchased from the Su- 
verintendent of Documents, U. 3. 
_ emeamtti Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Other publications 
in this field which are now out of 
print, and not listed here, may be con- 
sulted in practically all city and col- 
lege libraries. 

Epucation ror Victory, the official 
periodical of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, reports current programs af- 
fecting education, official announce- 
ments and regulations, and various 
educational activities. It contains 
lists of new Government publica- 
tions and guides teachers and school 
administrators to other valuable edu- 
cational aids available free or at a 
nominal cost. Published on the 3d 
and 20th of the month, a year’s sub- 
scription (24 issues) is $1. Orders 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C, 


Curriculum Materials and 
Methods 


A GUIDE TO CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT FOR 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN. Elise 
H. Martens, ed. (Bulletin 1936, No. 
11.) 133 p. 20 cents. 


A SurvVEY OF CouRSES OF STUDY AND OTHER 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS PUBLISHED 
Since 1934. Bernice E. Leary. (Bul- 
letin 1937, No. 31). 185 p. 20 cents. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF 
ScHOOL CHILDREN. Elise H. Martens 
and Helen Ross. (Bulletin 1932, No. 
18.) 78 p. 10 cents. 


AMERICA BuiItpS a ScHOOL SYSTEM. A 
short history of education in the 





United States. (Bulletin 1941, No. 
12.) 53 p. 20 cents. 

CONSERVATION Excursions. Effie @QG. 
Bathurst. (Bulletin 1939, No. 13.) 
106 p. 15 cents. 

CONSERVATION IN THE EDUCATION PRrRO- 


GRAM. William H. Bristow and Kath- 
erine M. Cook. (Bulletin 1937, No. 
4.) 78 p. 10 cents. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT IN CONSERVATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Effie G. 
Bathurst. (Bulletin 1939, No. 14.) 
79 p. 15 cents. 


CURRICULUM LABORATORIES AND DIVISIONS. 
Their organization and functions in 
State departments of education, city 
school systems, and institutions of 
higher education. Bernice E. Leary. 
(Bulletin 1938, No. 7.) 33 p. 10 cents. 


CYCLES OF GARDEN LIFE AND PLANT LIFE. 
A series of projects in nature study for 
elementary schools. Florence C. Fox. 
(Bulletin 1925, No. 15.) illus. 92 p. 
25 cents. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS, 
1934-36. Guidance, measurement, 
character development, museum serv- 
ice, radio and motion pictures, school 
library service. (Bulletin 1937, No. 2, 
Ch. X, Vol. 1.) 54p. 10 cents. 


DIAGNOSIS AND ‘TREATMENT OF YOUNG 
ScHOOL Faitures. Helen Thompson 
Woolley and Elizabeth Ferris. (Bulle- 
tin 1923, No.1.) 115 p. 10 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE YOUNG 
CHILD IN THE Home. Rowna Hansen. 
(Pamphlet No. 51.) 23 p. 5 cents. 


ESSENTIALS IN HOME AND SCHOOL CooPERA= 
TION. Ellen C. Lombard. (Leaflet 
No. 35.) 9p. 5 cents. 


FiILms ADAPTED TO TEACHING CONSERVATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (Circular 


No. 184.) January 1941. 38p. Mim- 
eographed. ‘ 

GAMES AND EQUIPMENT FOR SMALL RvuRAL 
ScHoots. Marie Ready. (Physical 
Education Series No. 8.) illus. 16 p. 
5 cents. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN Crty ScHOOLS. James 
Frederick Rogers. (Biennial Survey of 
Education, Vol. I, Ch. 5, 1938-40.) 50 
p. 15 cents. 


HOSPITAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Clele L. Matheison in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. (Bulle- 
tin 1938, No. 17.) 79 p. 16 cents. 





How THE WoRLD Rives. Fiorence C. Fox. 
(Bulletin 1926, No.8.) 81p. 25 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS—ITS INTERPRETATION IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Maris M. Proffitt, 
Chairman. (Bulletin 1937, No. 34.) 
125 p. 15 cents. 


LEARNING ENGLISH INCIDENTALLY: A study 
of bilingual children. J. L. Meriam. 
(Bulletin 1937, No. 15.) 105 p. 15 
cents. 


MAIN STREETS OF THE NaTION. A series of 
projects on highway transportation for 
elementary schools. Florence C. Fox. 


(Bulletin 1923, No. 38.) illus. 42 p. 
10 cents. 
NOTES ON-THE OREGON TRAIL. Arranged 


as new materials of instruction in 
geography, civics, and history for ele- 
mentary schools. Florence C. Fox. 
(Bulletin 1930, No. 27.) illus. 49 p. 
15 cents. 


PARENTS’ PROBLEMS WITH EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. Elise H. Martens. (Bulle- 
tin 1932, No. 14.) 72 p. 15 cents. 


PHYSIQUE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. James 
Frederick Rogers. . (Leaflet No. 37.) 
17 p. 5 cents. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF THE NATION. A series of 
projects on outdoor recreation and the 
conservation of forest life. Developed 
through a study of State parks and 
forests. Florence C. Fox. (Bulletin 
1927, No. 20.) illus. 99 p. 35 cents. 


ScHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
James Frederick Rogers (Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education, Vol. 1. Ch. VI, 1938- 
40.) 27 p. 5 cents, 


ScHooL Use oF Visuat Arps. Cline M. 
Koon. (Bulletin 1938, No. 4.) 68 p. 
10 cents. ° 


SucceEssFUL METHODS OF TEACHING ENG- 
LISH TO BILINGUAL CHILDREN IN SEATTLE 
Puslic ScHOOLS. Francis F. Powers 
and Marjorie Hetzler. (Pamphlet No. 
76.) 17 p. 10 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH TO BILINGUAL CHILDREN IN HA- 
wall. Willis B. Ccale and Madorah E. 
Smith. (Bulletin 1937, No. 14.) 163 p. 
20 cents. 


TEACHING CONSERVATION IN ELEMENTARY 
Scuoots. Effie G. Bathurst. (Bulle- 
tin 1938, No. 14.) 125p. 20 cents. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
Manual for kindergarten and primary 
teachers. Developed under the direc- 
tion of the California Curriculum 
Commission. (Bulletin 1930, No. 26.) 
illus. 196 p. 35 cents. 


Teachers’ Froblems With 
Exceptional Children 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN. 
Beatrice McLeod. (Pamphlet No. 
40.) 32 p. 5 cents. 

GIFTED CHILDREN. Elise H. Martens, 
(Pamphlet No. 41.) 45 p. 10 cents. 
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MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN. Elise 
H. Martens. (Pamphlet No. 49.) 42 
p. 10 cents. 

DeEaF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN. 
Beatrice McLeod. (Pamphlet No. 
54.) 29p. 5 cents. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Beatrice McLeod. 
(Pamphlet No. 55.) 18 p. 5 cents, 

CHILDREN OF LOWERED VITALITY. Be- 
atrice McLeod. (Pamphlet No. 56.) 
16 p. 5 cents. . 


School Administration 


A Stupy or Loca, ScHoo, UNIT OrGANI- 
ZATION IN 10 STATES. Henry F. Alves, 
A. W. Anderson, and John Guy 
Fowlkes. (Bulletin 1938, No. 10.) 334 
p. 40 cents. 


AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. W. H. 
Gaumnitz. (Bulletin 1930, No. 34.) 53 
p. 10 cents. 


CLASSROOM GROWTH REcorD. 5 cents. 3 
cents each for two or more copies. $3 
for 100. 


CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD GUID- 
ANCE WITHIN THE SCHOOLS. Elise H. 
Martens. (Bulletin 1939, No. 15.) 78 
p. 20 cents. 


ECONOMIES THROUGH ELIMINATION OF VERY 
SMALL ScHOOLs. W. H. Gaumnitz. 
(Bulletin 1934, No. 3.) 54p. 10 cents. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADUATING EXAMI- 
NATIONS. David Segel. (Bulletin 1935, 
No. 16.) 64 p. 10 cents. 


HANDBOOK FOR COMPILING AGE-GRADE- 
ProcrRess StTATIstics. David Segel. 
(Pamphlet No. 83.) 31 p. 10 cents. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, A STA- 
TISTICAL AND GRAPHIC Stupy. Mary 
Dabney Davis. (Bulletin 1930, No. 30.) 
41 p. 10 cents. 


Know Your School 


Know Your BoarpD oF EpucaTIon. W.S. 
Deffenbaugh. (Leaflet No. 47.) 9p. 
5 cents. 

Know Your TEACHER. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh. (Leaflet No. 50.) 12 p. 5 
cents. 

Know Your ScHOOL CHILD. Mary Dab- 
ney Davis. (Leaflet No. 51.) 18 p. 
5 cents. 

Know How Your ScuHooits ArE FI- 
NANCED. Timon Covert. (Leaflet No. 
53.) 17p. 5 cents. 

Know Your StTaTE EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM. W.S. Deffenbaugh. (Leaflet 
No. 55.) 26 p. 5 cents. 

Know Your ScHoo.n Liprary. Nora E. 
Beust. (Leaflet No. 56.) 16 p. 5 
cents. 

Know Your CoMMunNITY. Bess Goody- 
koontz. (Leaflet No. 57.) 35 p. 10 
cents. 


NATURE AND USE OF THE CUMULATIVE 
RecorD. David Segel. (Bulletin 1938, 
No. 3.) 48p. Free. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN—WITHIN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 








EpucaTion. Elise H. Martens. (Pamph- 
let No. 42.) 35 p. 5 cents. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES IN THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL 
Scuoot Units. Henry F. Alves and 
Edgar L. Morphet. ‘(Bulletin 1938, No. 
11.) 164p. 25 cents. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. 
A self-survey of school conditions and 
activities. James Frederick Rogers. 
(Pamphlet No. 75.) 29 p. 10 cents. 


TEXTBOOK EXPENDITURES IN LaRGE CITY 
ScHOOL SYSTEMS, 1932, 1934, and 1936. 
Lester B. Herlihy. (Leaflet No. 29.) 
8 p. 5 cents. 


THE ScHoot CustTopIAN. James Fred- 
erick Rogers. (Bulletin 1938, No. 2.) 
44p. 10 cents. 


TIME ALLOTMENTS IN SELECTED RURAL 
ScHOOLS. Timon Covert. (Rural 
School Leaflet No. 46.) 10p. 5 cents. 


WHat Every TEACHER SHOULD KNow 
ABOUT THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF HER 
PUPILS. James Frederick Rogers. 
(Pamphlet No. 68.) 30p. 5 cents. 


Preparation and Placement of 


Staff 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. Benjamin 
W. Frazier. (Bulletin 1938, No. 12.) 
166 p. 20 cents. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AS A FUNCTION OF 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
Benjamin W. Frazier. (Bulletin 1940, 
No. 6, Monograph No. 6.) 119 p. 20 
cents. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS. William John Cooper, di- 
rector, and Edward S. Evenden, asso- 
ciate director. (Bulletin 1933, No. 10.) 
The survey is presented in 6 volumes. 
Only the following titles are available 
for purchase: 


II. TEACHER PERSONNEL IN’ THE 
UNITED STATES. 225 p. 25 
cents. 

V. SPECIAL SURVEY STUDIES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 484 p, 
60 cents. 

VI. SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION. 
253 p. 20 cents. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION. 
Katherine M. Cook and Florence E. 
Reynolds. (Pamphlet No. 90.) 13 p. 
5 cents, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS IN THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN 
INSTRUCTION. Katherine M. Cook and 
Florence E. Reynolds. (Pamphlet No. 
89.) 13 p. 5 cents. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
CHILDREN OF NATIVE AND MINORITY 
Groups. Katherine M. Cook. (Pam- 
phlet No. 77.) 1lp. 5 cents. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 





Elise H. Martens. 
17.) 58p. Free. 


PREPARATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION. Mary Dabney Davis. 
(Bulletin 1937, No. 18.) 75 p. 15 
cents. 


(Bulletin 1937, No. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 
Benjamin W. Frazier. (Bulletin 1931, 
No. 20, Vol. 1, Ch. 14.) 40p. 10 cents. 


SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 
W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. 
Zeigel, Jr. (Bulletin 1932, No. 17, 
Monograph No. 12.) 115 p. 15 cents. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. 
Bess Goodykoontz and Jessie A. Lane. 
(Bulletin 1938, No. 8.) 43 p. 10 cents. 


School Buildings and Equipment 


FUNCTIONAL PLANNING OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot BvurLpincs. Alice Barrows. 
(Bulletin 1938, No. 19.) 83 p. 25 
cents. 


HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES; A Bibliography. Ellen L. An- 
derson. (Leaflet No. 33.) 11 p. 5 
cents. 


MODERN DEMOUNTABLE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ScHoot Buiipincs. Alice Barrows. 
(Circular No. 201.) 1941. 11 p. plus 
graphs. Free. 


THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM AS A THEATER. 
Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. 
(Bulletin 1939, No. 4.) 51 p. 10 cents. 


THE ScHooL BUILDING SITUATION AND 
Neeps. Alice Barrows. (Bulletin 1937, 
No. 35.) illus. 62 p. 10 cents. 


School Law and Legislation 


DIGEST OF LEGISLATION PROVIDING FEDERAL 
SuBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION. Ward W. 
Keesecker. (Bulletin 1930, No. 8.) 
52 p. 10 cents. 


EpucaATIONAL Law: Selected References. 
Ward W. Keesecker. (Leaflet No. 36.) 
15 p. 5 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. Ward W. 
Keesecker. (Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, 1938-40, Vol. 1, Ch. IV.) 38 p. 
10 cents. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. Ward W. Keesecker 
and Mary Dabney Davis. (Pamphlet 
No. 62.) 21 p. 5 cents. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING FREE TEXTBOOKS. 
Ward W. Keesecker. (Pamphlet No. 
59.) 16 p. 5 cents. 


LEGISLATIVE PLANS FOR FINANCING PUBLIC 
EpucaTion. Timon Covert and Ward 
W. Keesecker. (Pamphlet No. 79.) 
43 p. 10 cents. 


Tue LecaL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
TeacHERS. Ward W. Keesecker. 
(Pamphlet No. 47.) 22 p. 5 cents. 


THE LecaL STATUS OF THE COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. N. William Newson. 
(Bulletin 1932, No. 7.) 42 p. 10 
cents, 
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Status Studies 


AN AGE GRADE STuDy oF 17,372 ELEMEN- 
TaRY Pupits IN 45 CONSOLIDATED 
ScnHoots. D. T. Blose and Timon Co- 
vert. (Pamphlet No. 8.) 20 p. 5 
cents. 


Economic STATUS OF RURAL TEACHERS. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz. (Bulletin 1937, 
No. 13.) 55 p. 10 cents. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS. 
W. H. Gaumnitz and Katherine M. 


Cook. (Bulletin 1937, No. 26.) 51 p. 
15 cents. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
America. Olga Jones and W. S. Deff- 
enbaugh. (Bulletin 1939, Misc. No. 3, 
English). 55 p. 15 cents. Published 


in Spanish (Misc. No. 4) and Portu- 
guese (Misc. No. 5.) 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR CHILDREN ON 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESERVATIONS, 
1934-35. Timon Covert. (Leaflet 
No. 46.) 9p. 5 cents. 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTion—Wuat Is IT? 
Helen K. Mackintosh. (Bulletin 1940, 
No. 4, Part 1.) 31 p. 10 cents. 


HIGHER EpDucATION, 1936-1940. Walton 
C. John. (Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, 1938-40, Vol. 1, Ch. III.) 10 
cents. 


LisraRyY SERVICE, 1938-40. Ralph M. 
Dunbar. (Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 1, Ch. VIII.) 30p. 10 cents. 


Nursery ScuHoots. Their rise and devel- 
opment in the United States. Mary 
Dabney Davis and Rowna Hansen. 
(Bulletin 1932, No. 9.) 92 p. 15 cents. 


PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN CITY 
ScHooL Systems. Ellen C. Lombard. 
(Bulletin 1937, No. 2, Vol. 1, Ch. IX.) 
35 p. 10 cents. 


RESIDENTIAL ScHOOLS FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN. Elise H. Martens. (Bulle- 
tin 1939, No. 9.) 103 p. 15 cents. 


Rurat ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMONG NE- 
GROES UNDER JEANES SUPERVISING 
TeEacHERS. Ambrose Caliver. (Bulletin 
1933, No. 5.) 57 p. 10 cents. 


SALARY AND EDUCATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL, STATUS AND TRENDS. Walter 
H. Gaumnitz. (Pamphlet No. 85.) 19 
p. 5 cents. 


STATE PROVISIONS FOR FREE TEXTBOOKS AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. Maris M. 
Proffitt. (Bulletin 1944, No.1.) 42 p. 
10 cents. 


STATE SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Elise H. Martens, (Bulletin 1940, No. 
6, Monograph No. 10.) 92p. 25 cents. 


STaTus oF RuraL SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1935-36. W. H. 
Gaumnitz. (Pamphlet No. 72.) 20 p. 
10 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AS 
A FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EpucaTIonN. Helen K. Mackintosh, 


(Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No, 
8.) 86p. 15 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF PARENT EDUCATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EpucaTion. Ellen C. Lombard. (Bul- 
letin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 13.) 
25 p. 10 cents. 


WEEKDAY CLASSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Mary Dabney Davis. (Bulletin 1941, 
No. 3.) 66 p. 10 cents. 


Educational Statistics 


Among the following publications are 
sections of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation which include statistics of school 
systems in States and in cities. Data are 
given for kindergartens and elementary 
grade enrollments and _ attendance, 
teachers, supervisors, and schools. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION UPON PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND UPON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
W. S. Deffenbaugh. (Bulletin 1937, 
No. 2, Vol. 1, Ch. VI.) 59 p. 10 cents. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION, 1935-36 and 
1936-37—With a brief history and 
Bibliography. Timon Covert. (Leaf- 
let No. 30.) 24 p. 10 cents. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1937-1938. 
Timon Covert. (Leaflet No. 54.) 27 p. 
10 cents. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1938-39 
and 1939-40. Timon Covert. (Leaflet 
No. 61.) 30 p. 10 cents. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1940-41 
and 1941-42. Timon Covert. (Leaf- 
let No. 70.) 36p. 10 cents. 


Per Capita Costs In City SCHOOLS, 1936- 
37. Lula Mae Comstock. (Pamphiet 
No. 81.) 24p. 5 cents. 


Per Pupit Costs In City ScHOOLs, 1937- 
1938. Lula Mae Comstock. (Pamphlet 
No. 86.) 21 p. 5 cents. 


PERSONNEL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF 
ScHOOL ORGANIZATIONS SERVING RURAL 
CHILDREN. 1933-34. Lester B. Herlihy, 
revised by Emery M. Foster and 
Katherine M. Cook. (Leaflet No. 32.) 
15 p. 5 cents. 


Pusiic LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1938-39. 
Ralph M. Dunbar and Emery M. Fos- 
ter. (Bulletin 1942, No. 4.) 125 p. 
20 cents. 


State ScHOOL TAXES AND STATE FUNDS FOR 
EDUCATION AND THEIR APPORTIONMENT 


In SEVEN STATES, 1934-35. Timon 
Covert. (Pamphlet No. 78.) 21 p. 10 
cents, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EpucaTION, 1939- 
40. Emery M. Foster. (Biennial sur- 
vey of education, 1938-40, Vol. 2, Ch. 
I.) 5l1p. 10 cents, 


STATISTICS OF City ScHOoL Systems, 1937- 
38. Lester B. Herlihy, Walter S. Def- 
fenbaugh, and Timon Covert. (Bulle- 
tin 1940, No. 2, Ch. III.) 358 p. 35 
cents, , 


STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1937-38. 
Henry G. Badger, Frederick J. Kelly, 
and John H. McNeely. (Bulletin 1940, 
No. 2, Ch. IV.) 877 p. 45 cents. 





STATISTICS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
1934-35. Emery M. Foster and Edith 
A. Lathrop. (Bulletin 1937, No. 2, Vol. 
2,Ch. V.) 195 p. 20 cents. 


STaTistIcs OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND 
CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Elise H. Martens. (Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1938-40, Vol. 2, Ch. V.) 
199 p. 30 cents. 


StTaATIsTIcS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1937-38. David T. Blose and Henry F. 
Alves. (Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Ch. 2.) 
20 cents. 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1939-40 and 1941-42. David T. Blose 
and Henry F. Alves. (Biennial Survey 
of Education, Vol. II, Ch. III.) In 
press. 


STATISTICS OF THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 
1933-34 and 1935-36. David T. Blose 
and Ambrose Caliver. (Bulletin 1938, 
No. 13.) 67 p. 10 cents. 


Comparative Education 


A SurvEY OF DECENNIUM OF EDUCATION 
IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE UNITED 
States. James F. Abel. (Bulletin 1937, 
No, 2, Vol. I, Ch. 7.) 97 p. 15 cents. 


EDUCATION IN CuBA. Severin K. Turo- 
sienski. (Bulletin 1943, No.1.) 90 p. 
20 cents. . 


James F. Abel. 
145 p. 15 cents. 


Alina M. Linde- 


EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 
(Bulletin 1932, No. 5.) 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


gren. (Bulletin 1938, No. 15.) 146 p. 
25 cents. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SociALIst REPUBLICS AND IN IM- 
PERIAL Russia. Selected References. 
Severin K. Turosienski. (Leaflet No. 
28.) 16p. 5 cents. 

EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA. Severin K. 
Turosienski. (Bulletin 1939, No. 6.) 


146 p. 25 cents, 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: A 
List of References. Severin K. Turo- 
sienski. (Bulletin 1934, No. 10.) 59 p. 
10 cents. 


PoLaNnn’s INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Severin K. Turosienski. (Bulle- 
tin 1936, No. 14.) 160 p. 25 cents. 
Includes a brief description of ele- 
mentary schools. 


PusLic EDUCATION IN ALASKA. Katherine 
M. Cook. (Bulletin 1936, No. 12.) 57 
p. Free. 


Pusiic EpucaTION In HAwalt. 
M. Cook. 
p. Free. 


PuBLic EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO. 
Katherine M. Cook, (Bulletin 1934, 
No. 5.) 53p. 15 cents. 


Pusiic EDUCATION IN THE PANAMA CANAL 
Zone. Katherine M. Cook. (Bulletin 
1939, No. 8.) 69 p. 15 cents. 


PuBLIc EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINE IS- 
LANDS. Katherine M. Cook. Bulletin 
1935, No. 9.) 53 p. 10 cents. 


Katherine 
(Bulletin 1935, No. 10.) 56 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Katherine M. Cook. (Pamphlet No. 
50.) 32p. 10 cents. 


THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE. Katherine M. 
Cook. (Bulletin 1932, No. 11.) illus. 
73 p. 10 cents. Presents an account 
of Mexico’s new schools of action. 


Bibliographies 


*BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
EpucaTIon, 1937-1938. Ruth A. Gray. 
(Bulletin 1939, No.5.) 400p. 35 cents. 
A classified and annotated bibli- 
ography. 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
EpucaTIon, 1939-40. Ruth A. Gray. 
(Bulletin 1941, No.5.) 404p. 50 cents. 


CHOOSE A Book ABovuT THINGS To BE Con- 
SERVED. Helen K. Mackintosh and 
Effie G. Bathurst. (Leaflet No. 60.) 
20 p. 5 cents. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. Selected Bibli- 
ography. October 1, 1935 to January 
1, 1941. Benjamin W. Frazier. (Bul- 
letin 1941, No.2.) 60p. 10 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED BooKs FOR CHILDREN. Nora 
Beust. (Bulletin 1939, No. 11.) 89 p. 
15 cents. 


OnE DOLLAR oR Less: Inexpensive Books 
for School Libraries. Edith A. 
Lathrop. (Pamphlet No. 88.) 16 p. 
5 cents. 


*Bibliographies of previous research studies 
in education are also available. 


Good References (Free) 


No. 14. THE ScHoot AvupIToRIuM. Flor- 
ence C. Fox. 

No. 28. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE. 
Katherine M. Cook and Florence E. 
Reynolds. 

No. 37. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: Organ- 
ization and Management. Mary 
Dabney Davis. 

No. 38. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPAL. Bess Goodykoontz and Jessie 
A, Lane. 

No. 39. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: Classi- 
fication, Grading, Promotion. David 
Segel and Martha R. McCabe. 

No. 42. ELEMENTARY EpUCATION: Extra- 
curricular Activities. Helen K. Mac- 
kintosh and Martha R. McCabe. 

No. 45. CH1tp DEVELOPMENT—INFANCY 
THROUGH ADOLESCENCE. Mary Dab- 
ney Davis and Ellen C. L-mbard. 

No. 46. Epucation ror FAmity LIFE. 
Ellen C. Lombard and Martha R. 
McCabe. 

No. 47. Fiction Portrayinc Home Lire 
AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. Ellen C. 
Lombard. 

No. 56. EpUCATING FoR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING. Marguerite R. Hyde. 

No. 57. CounTY SUPERINTENDENT AND 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF RURAL 
ScHoots. Walter H. Gaumnitz and 
Martha R. McCabe. 

‘No. 58. Music Instruction. Especially 
Helpful to Teachers in Smaller 
Schogls. Walter H. Gaumnitz and 
Martha R. McCabe, 


No. 59. Art INSTRUCTION. EspeCially 
Helpful to Teachers in Smaller 
Schools. Martha R. McCabe and 
Walter H. Gaumnitz. 

No. 60. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS FOR PARENTS AND LEAD- 
ERS IN PARENT EDUCATION. Ellen C. 
Lombard and Julia F. Frere. 

No. 61. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LICATIONS ON HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, AND RECREATION. James Fred- 
erick Rogers. 

No. 62. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS ON THE WORK OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. Grace S. Wright. 

No. 66. VITALIZING RuRAL EDUCATION. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz. 

No. 69. MENTAL HYGIENE AT HOME AND 
AT ScHoot. Ellen C. Lombard. 


Miscellaneous 


HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF THE U. S. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 1939. Free. 


To PROMOTE THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION: 
U. S. Office of Education—What It Is, 
How It works, Its Functional Services, 
Some Recent Developments and Some 
Resulting Needed Services. (Bulletin 
1938, Miscellaneous No. 2.) 80 p. 20 
cents. 





Rural Education 
Workshop 


To help meet the problem of reorienta- 
tion of emergency teachers, Michigan 
State College recently offered a rural 
education workshop, according to a re- 
port from Willie Savage, a staff member 
of the college. Those who wished to at- 
tend without credit stayed the week of 
August 7-11. Teachers desiring credit 
for the entire workshop remained on 
the campus through August 18. Three 
hundred and seventy-six rural teachers 
of Michigan attended the workshop, 210 
for noncredit and 126 for credit. Thirty- 
one Michigan counties were represented, 
with Ingham County having the maxi- 
mum representation of 45 teachers. 

Recreational opportunities as well as 
professional guidance were given. Lec- 
tures, panel discussions, exhibits, dem- 
onstrations and movies were offered. 
Participation in group singing, games, 
radio broadcasts and tours of the cam- 
pus were other features. Interest groups 
were arranged in all of the subject-mat- 
ter areas, art, music, physical education, 
and library planning. The daily com- 
missioner’s hour met a special need of 
the rural teachers. During this time, 
teachers had opportunity to meet with 
their county commissioners to study their 
own local problems, 

Albert J. Huggett was executive chair- 
man of the workshop, with Guy H. Hill 
and Troy L. Stearns assisting in plan- 
ning. 


Post-War Tasks for 
Education 


The theme for the twenty-fourth an- 
nual observance of American Education 
Week, November 5-11, is “Education for 
New Tasks.” 

Before us loom the new tasks of the 
post-war years which only an educated 
citizenry can hcepe to master. How can 
we win the peace? How can we main- 
tain full employment? How can we 
combat intolerance? How can we con- 
serve and improve our human resources? 
There are many factors in the solution 
of these momentous issues that will face 
the nation in the post-war years, but 
universal and adequate education of all 
the people is basic to all of them. 

We spare no expense to get people 
ready to win a war because we know 
that only a trained people can win. 
Shall we do less to help our young peo- 
ple win the battles of the peace to come? 
American Education Week is an oppor- 
tunity to interpret the role of educa- 
tion in the post-war years as well as the 
present contribution of the schools to the 
war effort. 

Materials have been prepared to assist 
local schools in the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week including a poster, 
leaflets, a sticker, a manual, plays, a 
movie trailer, radio scripts, newspaper 
advertising mats, and other materials. 
Address the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for an order form and 
further information. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK 
WEEK 


November 12 to 18 


“United Through Books” is the theme 
of Children’s Book Week activities this 
year. The idea it expresses will no doubt 
find wide response from teachers, libra- 
rians, and others participating in the 
program. 

For the first time, Children’s Book 
Week will be celebrated simultaneously 
in London and New York. The opening 
meeting will be held in London at 
Chaucer House by the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the Library Associa- 
tion, with the Books Across the Sea So- 
ciety providing the speaker. 

Information on Book Week may be 
secured from Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
Nw S 
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Vocational Information 


Service Established 


Believing that a comprehensive col- 
lection of current occupational informa- 
tion may be of definite assistance to 
returned veterans and war workers, the 
Minneapolis Public Library has an- 
nounced the establishment of a voca- 
tional information service. 

Working through a vocational infor- 
mation assistant, this service aims to 
coordinate the resources of the library 
and to provide data on occupations, edu- 
cational opportunities, and job notices 
to those whose normal occupations have 
been interrupted by war activities. 
Referral cards are provided for the use 
of vocational counselors, veterans’ serv- 
ice organizations, and schools which may 
wish to introduce their clientele to the 
Minneapolis Public Library. Reading 
materials are selected, lists of vocational 
educational and aptitude testing sources 
are compiled, bulletin boards are main- 
tained, and advisory services are ex- 
tended within the scope of the library’s 
informational function. 

The vocational information service of 
the library is represented with other vet- 
erans’ aid groups at a Veterans’ Infor- 
mation and Referral Office staffed with 
receptionists and interviewers. Here a 
deposit collection of books and pam- 
phlets is maintained for ready reference 
use, together with printed information 
on the use of Minneapolis Public Library. 
Efforts are made to welcome the veterans 
to civilian life and to the satisfaction of 
regular library readers. 


Facilities for Leisure-Time 
Activities 

Specialists in library, music, art, and 
theatrical fields recently participated in 
a 2-day conference in New York called 
by the Special Services Division of Army 
Service Forces. Under the chairman- 
ship of Raymond D. Fosdick, who headed 
the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities in World War I, the civilian con- 
sultants considered the extensive facili- 
ties for leisure-time activities which 
have been made available by the Army 
itself to our soldiers in the present war, 
and commended the Army’s comprehen- 
sive plan for developing the programs for 
libraries, music, art, and dramatics still 
further, as the tactical situations im- 
prove in the present war. 


Fellowship Offered to 
Chinese Student 


Iowa State College Library, through 
the efforts of the librarian, Charles H. 
Brown, has offered a fellowship to a 
Chinese student desiring to become a 
librarian specializing in agriculture. 
According to a recent announcement in 
the Chinese Agriculture News Letter, 
issued by the Office of the Resident Rep- 
resentative in the U. S. A. of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry of China, 
the recipient of this fellowship would 
receive $75 a month and would be eligible 
for a tuition scholarship covering tui- 
tion and other fees. The student is ex- 
pected to spend half of his time receiv- 
ing practical training at the college 
library, and to devote his remaining time 
to study. 


Historical Aspects of 
Pharmacology 


“Library participation in the teaching 
of pharmacology” at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, is de- 
scribed by staff members of the Archi- 
bald Church Library and the Department 
of Pharmacology of the university in a 
recent issue of the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. 
The library program consists of (1) show 
case exhibits, and (2) collateral reading 
material—both synchronized with the 
subject matter as presented in the course. 

The exhibits, located in illuminated 
library show cases, have been selective 
and illustrative of the historical aspects 
of pharmacology. Collateral reading 
material, consisting of books, articles, 
and reviews, is assembled in a comfort- 
ably furnished browsing room where it 
may be easily accessible. To keep abreast 
of the instruction, the exhibits and col- 
lateral reading material are changed 
weekly. Voluntary use of these facilities 
by students is stimulated through dis- 
tribution of a mimeographed program 
calling attention to these special library 
opportunities. 


Regional Library Activities 
to be Surveyed 

A survey of regional library activities 
in Massachusetts as a step in post-war 
planning has been announced by the Di- 
vision of Public Libraries of the State 
Department of Education. Four library 
extension specialists have been invited to 









come to Massachusetts and survey the 
work of the division with special refer- 
ence to its regional library organization 
which has been concerned with the need 
of a unit of public library service larger 
than that provided by the small public 
library. 

The following participants in the sur- 
vey have been announced: Julia Wright 
Merrill, Chief, Public Library Division, 
American Library Association; Ethel M. 
Fair, director, Library School, New Jersey 
College for Women; H. Marjorie Beal, 
secretary and director, North Carolina 
State Library Commission; and Frank R. 
Tolman, director, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Library Extension, New York 
State Education Department. 


Library Yours; Why Not 
Use It? 


In the center of its first page, Federa- 
tion News, official publication of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, recently fea- 
tured publicity which the Chicago Public 
Library prepared for Labor Week. In 
this material, the library announced, 
“For a better understanding of labor’s 
role in war problems, the Chicago Public 
Library invites you to visit your nearest 
branch or the Central Library,” and 
called attention to “special exhibits of 
interest to the worker and his family.” 
The reader was reminded at the close of 
the column, “The Chicago Public Library 
is your library; why not use it?” 





Student and Sustaining 
Memberships Open 


Special Libraries Association has an- 
nounced the institution of two new types 
of membership. “Student’? membership 
has been opened to persons enrolled in 
classes in library, research, or statistical 
work, and permits affiliation with the 
nearest chapter as well as one national 
group of the Association. “Sustaining” 
membership is open to those not engaged 
in these fields but interested in affilia- 
tion with a chapter of S. L. A. Asso- 
ciate and active memberships have been 
limited to those actively or formerly en- 
gaged in library, research, or statistical 
work, while institutional membership 
has been confined to individuals, libra- 
ries, firms, or other organizations main- 
taining such departments. 

Special Libraries Association, with na- 
tional headquarters at 31 East Tenth 
Street, New York 3, N. Y., reports a cur- 
rent membership of some 3,500 library, 
research, and statistical workers, includ- 
ing chapters in the United States and 
Canada, and national groups whose 
interests are directed toward special 
subject fields. 
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Series of Workshops in 
Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion substituted for its usual summer 
conferences at Madison, Wis., a series of 
workshops in several parts of the State, 
according to a recent issue of Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. Through the coopera- 
tion of the State Department of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, two such 
conferences were held, which were de- 
signed for the. continuing professional 
education of librarians of small public 
libraries who are not library school 
graduates. Each workshop lasted 1 
week and was under the sponsorship of 
a nearby vocational school. 

Faculty members representing the 
Commission acted as discussion leaders 
rather than lecturers, according to the 
report, and secured both sustained in- 
terest and incisive discussion through 
effective planning and methods. 

The course of study of the workshops 
was centered about three areas: (1) 
Cataloging for small libraries, (2) book 
selection, and (3) work with children. 
Some attention was paid to reference 
and administrative problems where the 
larger libraries of the State were repre- 
sented. At each conference a round- 
table discussion was devoted to general 
library problems, and the subject of com- 
munity relations, including exhibits of 
publicity materials and a recognition of 
the part of library trustees, received 
attention. 





Flight Experience 
Planned for Enrich- 
ment of Aviation 
Courses 


The following statement on the de- 
velopment of six comprehensive State 
plans of aviation education was received 
by the U. S. Office of Education from 
Bruce Uthus, Director Aviation Educa- 
tion Service, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

Flight experience to the extent of 4 
hours in a dual-control airplane for each 
boy and girl in high-school aviation 
classes has been recommended for the 
consideration of local, schools by the 
State departments of education of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Colorado, California, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. Each 
of these States has developed a compre- 
hensive State plan for aviation educa- 
tion for the first 12 grades, and some 
have also included junior college and cole 
lege programs, 


Announcement 





United Nations Education Kit 


The United Nations Education Kit which was announced in the Septem- 
ber 20 issue of Epucation ror Vicrory will be available about October 15, 
according to latest word from the United Nations Information Office. The 
preparation of the picture charts caused a slight delay in the completion of 


the project, it is explained. 


The kit includes a study guide; 15 copies of a monograph descriptive of 
each of the United Nations; 15 copies of a booklet which centers about the 
development, achievements, and prospects of the United Nations; and 23 
poster-charts ef pictures and comments about the United Nations. 

Designed for use with senior high school, college, and adult groups the kit 
will be available through United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., at a price of $3.50. 





The recommended aviation education 
programs vary considerably from State 
to State. For instance, Colorado is dis- 
tinctive in recommending a _ separate 
course in social aviation for junior high 
schools which deals with the political, 
economic, and social implications of the 
Air Age. California has a forward-look- 
ing program for junior colleges. The 
Connecticut. report describes the college 
programs of that State in considerable 
detail and makes recommendations con- 
cerning them. 

Both Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
favor an elective aviation science course 
for junior and senior boys and girls in 
high schools which will have subject pre- 
requisites and a level of difficulty adapted 
to their needs—so that at least 75 percent 
of all juniors and seniors may elect the 
course without an abnormal number of 
failures. Illinois is planning to embark 
on an extensive program of aviation- 
centered industrial arts and vocational 
courses. The Wisconsin plan, which was 
the first to be completed and published, 
emphasizes the objectives of a proposed 
high-school aviation course and the re- 
lationships of the proposed laboratory 
flight experience to this course. 

Some of the principles upon which all 
six of the State plans thus far completed 
agree are: 

(a) A thorough program for infusing 
appropriate Air Age materials into all 
regular courses of study at all grade 
levels, in order to modernize and enrich 
the curriculum. 

(b) Certain regular aviation courses, 
both in senior high schools and in col- 
leges, to be continued and further de- 
veloped as permanent parts of the post- 
war program in science education and its 
social significance, 
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(c) Four hours of flight experience for 
all high-school aviation students, con- 
ceived as laboratory work in connection 
with classroom work in aviation, to be 
given under full insurance and liability 
protection for all parties concerned and 
to be organized to insure safety in every 
detail. 

(d) Complete State and local responsi- 
bility for making aviation education an 
integral part of the State and local edu- 
cational systems. 

The Aviation Education Service of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration has co- 
operated with the respective State de- 
partments of education in the develop- 
ment of all these State plans. The State 
Aeronautics Commission was co-sponsor 
of the conference in Pennsylvania. 

Other groups interested in aviation ed- 
ucation, such as the Civil Air Patrol, have 
also cooperated actively in the formula- 
tion of these comprehensive definitions 
of educational policies and proposed 
practices. There is no proposal of any 
Federal program of aviation education 
in any of these State reports, and there 
is no implication that there is to be Fed- 
eral financial aid for any of the recom- 
mended programs. All organization, fi- 
nancing, and control of these programs 
have been left to the State and local 
educational authorities except insofar 
as safety requirements of the Federal 
statutes must be met. 

Publication of the reports has been 
completed in some of the States, while 
others are under way. Inquiries in re- 
gard to copies may be directed to the 
respective State departments of educa- 
tion or to the Aviation Education Serv- 
ice, CAA, Reference A-6, Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 








different groups of servicemen, veterans, and 
their dependents; contains also information 
as to where and how, and under what cir- 
cumstances such benefits may be available. 
A revision of Senate Doc. No. 96. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Your 
Retirement System; Questions and An- 
swers Concerning the Federal Civil 
Service Retirement Law. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, June 
1944. 41 p. 10 cents. 

Asks and answers 175 questions relating 
to employee contributions, retirement eligi- 


bility, annuity computations, and other per- 
tinent subjects. Index. 





New U.S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


A study of Methods of Changing Food 
Habits of Rural Children in Dakota 
County, Minn. Washington, U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 22 p. 
(Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet 
No. 5.) 10 cents. 


A report on an investigation carried on in 
selected rural schools in Dakota County, 
Minn., during the school years 1940-41 and 
1941-42. The Home Economics Education 
Division of the University of Minnesota, in 
cooperation with the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education and the State Board 
for Vocational Education, made a study 
which sheds some light on the following 
questions: What are the most effective 
methods in teaching nutrition? How can 
home economics supervisors and teachers 
work with elementary school teachers in pro- 
viding nutrition education in the elementary 
school? 


New Publications 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Congress. Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, June 1944. 
20 p. (Public Law 346—78th Cong., Ch. 
268—2d. sess.) 5 cents. 


Among the provisions of the law are those 
relating to hospitalization, education, loans 
for the purchase of farms, employment, and 
allowances for the unemployed. 


Senate. Manual Explana- 
tory of the Privileges, Rights, and Bene- 
fits Provided for All Persons Who Are, 
or Have Been, Members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and of Those 
Dependent Upon Them. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
221 p. (78th Cong. 2d. sess. Senate Doc. 
152.) 25 cents. (Supply limited.) 


A comprehensive résumé of all Federal 
laws relating to all types of privileges, pref- 
erences, rights, and benefits for all of the 


and Personnel 
Utilization Division. A Program for 
Supervisors in the Federal Service. 
Washington, 1944. 8p. Free. 

Describes the supervisor’s job and suggests 


ways that will help him do the job more 
effectively. 


Examining 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Principles of Nutrition and 
Nutritive Value of Food. By Henry C. 
Sherman. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculutre, 1944. 40 p. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 546.). 10 cents a copy. 
Single copies free from the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, as long as supply lasts. 


Discusses the main facts about human 
nutrition and the various substances in foods 
that are needed to nourish our bodies. 

. Forest Service. Material of 
Interest to Teachers, Revised March 
1944. Washington, 1944. 8 p. Proc- 
essed. Free. 

Lists printed publications, mimeographed 
and processed material, maps, posters, charts, 
lantern slides and moving pictures; and gives 
instructions for ordering. 

os War Food Administration. 
Cut Food Waste; Make Food Fight for 
Freedom. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. (Folder 8 p.) 
Illustrated. (Department of Agriculture 
NFC-12) 5 cents a copy. $1 per 100 
copies. Single copies free from the Of- 
fice of Information, Department of Agri- 
culture, as long as supply lasts. 

A declaration that Americans waste 125 
million pounds of food a day is followed by 
tpecific directions for saving it. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Goals for Children and 

- eas 
Youth In the Transition from War to 
Peace. Adopted by the Children’s Bu- 
reau Commission on Children in War- 


time. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 12 p. (Children 
in Wartime No. 5, Children’s Bureau 
Pub. No. 306.) 5 cents. Single copies 
free from the Children’s Bureau as long 
as supply lasts. 

Lists 10 goals, relating to safeguarding 
family life, extension of health service and 
medical care, regulation of child labor, de- 
velopment of State and local public child 
welfare programs, education of parents, and 
other pertinent topics, 


Children’s Bureau. Selected 

List of Publications of the Children’s 

Bureau; October 1943. Washington, 
1944. 35 p. Free. 

Organized by subjects; 


tions, charts and maps, 
Prices given. 


includes publica- 
films, and posters, 


Women’s Bureau. Safety 
Shoes for Women Workers. Washington, 
1944. (Folder 4 p.) Supplement to 
Women’s Bureau’s Special Bulletin 3— 
Safety Shoes for Women Workers. 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 


Contains illustrations of six different types 
of safety shoes, each accompanied by a de- 
scription of the shoe concerned. 


U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
War Finance Division. Education Sec- 
tion. The Squander Bug Mystery; A Play 
for Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
By Aileen L. Fisher. 12 p. Processed. 
Free. May also be obtained from State 
War Finance Offices. 

Written as a contribution to the War Fi- 
nance Program. Cast: 4 boys: 3 girls. Lists 
related material available free. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
The Essential Role of Subsidies in the 
Stabilization Program. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
23 p. 10 cents. 

Explains the need for subsidies and shows 
the savings they have made possible, de- 
scribes the methods used in granting them, 
analyzes objections to their use and justifies 
their effectiveness in the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada. 


U. S. Office of War Mobilization. Re- 
training and Reemployment Administra- 
tion. Your Rights and Benefits; A 
Handy Guide for Veterans of the Armed 
Forces and They Dependents. Wash- 
ington, July 1944. 19 p. Free from U.S. 
Government Offices in local communities 
dealing with veterans’ activities. 

Advises veterans of things to do imme- 
diately after discharge; describes the most 
important rights and benefits now ready for 


ex-service men and women; and gives in- 
formation of special interest to dependents. 








